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Parenthood Education Needs i A National Assessment Study 

SUMMARY 



Purpose of Study 

In June of 1975^ the United States Office of Education (USOE) awarded 
a contract to the Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) to perform back-- 
ground research leading to the design, developnient , production, and eventual 
broadcast of a television series which would emphasize what prospective 
parents ^d parents of young children can do to develop an effective set of 
child development strategies. Ihe ultimate impact of this series would be 
seen in terms of the cognitive, affective^ and social development of young 
children, primarily between the ages of 0 and 5, "ihe purpose of this needs 
assessment study was to provide direction to the creation of this television 
series by (1) assisting in the formulation of ttie series' educational goals 
and educational content, and (2) by f uggesting instructd cnal Etrategies and 
production format possibilities. This study was designed to address three 
specific questions i (1) Wliat do parents need to know or be able to do to 
become more effective at parenting? (2) What instructional approaches to 
parentiiOQd education would be most appealing to parents engaged in learning 
to become better parents? (3) What ^pes of television presentation formats 
would be most effective in stimulating and maintaining parents' involvement 
in effective parenthood education? The findings in the study were presented 
and organiEed directly in relation to these questions. 

Methodology 

A national sample consisting of 1,799 parents of young children responded to 
a school-distributed needs assessment survay questionnaire. A ttree-stage pur^ 
posive sampling design was employed to select the sample. In the first stage of the 
design, one state in each of tte ten USOE Regions was selected to achieve 
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national regional representation within the parent san^le population. ThB 
second stage involved the identification and selection of three elementary 
schools to serve as sites for sampling parents in the local community. The 
sdiools were selected according to the racial, ethnic , and social class 
composition of pupils in the sd^iools, and to thm fmily income level and 
population size of ttie local cornmunity, as determined from the U,S, Census 
Bureau data (1970) and information supplied by school principals. In the 
final stage of the sair^ling de&ign, classrooms at the kindergarten and first 
grade levels in each participating elementary school were chosen to function 
as \mits for distributing questionnaires to parents. Cooperation from school 
principals and teachers during the data collection phase of the study was very 
high at ir.ost sahools, although ^ttie highest estimate of the overall questionnaire 
return rate did not exceed 60 percent, Follw-up questionnaires to principals 
determined, hwever, that rerspondents to tiie needs assessment survey were 
similar to nonrespondents on importoit demographic diaracteristics , The findings 
in this study were therefore judged to be sufficiently generaliz^le on a 
national basis to parents of young Aildren, with at least one child in the 
lower eleraritary school grades, but not generaliEable to specific subsets 
of parents classified by demographic factors, The cultural diversity of tte 
nation's pcpulation of younger parents was reflected in the sample in terms 
of racial-ethnic origin, income level, famly composition, communis size, 
and regicnal gaographic location. 

Extensive reviews of literature on parent education, parent training, infant 
and presdiool development, family clinical services, as well as consultation 
with e>^ert3 formed the basis of constructing a 60-item questionnaire designed 
to assess parents^ needs and preferences for parenthood education. Several 
techniques were employed to maximize comprehensibility of item content and 
ndnimiEe respondent burden* The questionnaire contained three different groups 
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of items: (1) Items imxDortant to the parenting task, (2) Items . referring to 
different instructional approaches to parenthood education, and (3) items 
assessing different television production formats. Ihe first group of items 
was factor analyzed and then formed into six separate measurement scales 
naired as follows? Family Care, Child Growth and Development, Qiild Manage- 
ment, Parent Self, Treating Your biild Like a Person, and Baby Care. 
Item analysis, content analysis of parents' responses to one open-ended 
questionnaire item, and descriptive analysis of the six parenthood factor- 
scales were the primary methods of data analysis used in the study. 



Results 



Based on the analysis of factor scales, parents emphasized needs for 
developing a "love with discipline" parenting strategy, and needs for in- 
creased understanding of the psychological, physical, and perceptual-motor 
development of the child. Ihe two highest ranked factors ware TreaLing 
Your Child Like a Person and diild Grwth and .Development. A moderate level 
of need for inproving family health care practices with an en^hasis on 
diagnosing children who are hurt, sick, or not growing as expected was also 
found. Child Management and Baby Care factors were ranked lowest among the 
six areas of parenting needs. Item content on these two factors focused on 
tasks of parenting very young Aildren (i.e., not of school age) and seemed 
more applicable to a younger, less experienced parent population than was 
sampled in tliis study. To test the possibilil^ that the factor of parental 
experience could ejqilain relatively low priorities on Child Management and 
Baby Care needs, questionnaire data were gathered from an independent sample 
of parents with only preschool children. However, the need priorities within 
this parent group were identical to those of the original. national sample. 
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Content analysis of open-ended parent responses revealed areas of 
neea not adequately tapped by staidard items on the questionnaire. Included among 
these areas of aeed weres learning hew to develop productive home-sdiool 
relationships? developing effective parenting strategies leading to increased 
personal and social competence of diildreni learning to interpret critical 
family events (e.g., divorce, death) for the diild, and to respond to sensitive 
questions (e.g. sex, religion) children ask; learning how to cope with norroal 
and extraordinary parenthood stresses,- learning how to help children with 
special probleitis , and improving marriage, sailing, and total family relation- 
ships . 

As educational strategies, parents expressed strong prefferenoes for 
reading books or magazines and watching a television semes. This finding 
confirrod prevailing assumptions about the suitability of television and 
written support, material for delivering pafenthood education instruction. 
Approaches which were much less appealing to parents were i "Playing games 
that teach me to be a better parent," "Hearing a special radio series," 
"Listening to records or tapes," and "Having a person visit ny home and talk 
to me each week." The last item mentioned was rejected by an overwhelming 

majority of the sample. 

Information was sought from parents to determine the most appealing 
program formats for television (or radio) presentations. Results indicated 
strong preferences for a documentary format; however, parents responded quite 
favorably to all production strategies assessed. 

A secondary question pursued in this study was v'hather different subsets 
of parents showed significantly different needs or preferences. Results re= 
vealed no evidence th&t would support development of particular programs or 
production strategies for different parent audiences classified by race, 
income, ethnic background , and family composition, on' the basis of content. 
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Conclusions ^ 

A television series on effective parenting, geared to the needs and 
preferences of parents in the areas of skills /knowle dge , instructional 
strategies, and program formats should probably focus on parents as persons, 
^ildren as unique individuals, and the interpersonal relationships between 
eiiildren and parents arornid vital (real-life) problem areas or issues in 
which eonfiict and tension may be present. Parents eicpressed needs for 
promoting the psychological and physical well-being of their children in 
the most humane way possible by using parenting practices which have a 
sound informaUon base and which can be demonstrably proven as effeetive. 
Findings in this study strongly suggested the use and acceptability of 
the television medium with a variety of production formats, accompanied 
by written support materials, as the most effective m.eans of parenthood 
education for parents of young children. Initially, prograira in the television 
series should try to reach the general "young children" parent population 
until more extensive study is made of the needs and preferences of parent 
audiences with special characteristics. 
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1EI£V1S10N FOR EFFECTIVE PA^NraOOD 
Donald Coan 

Parenthood Education Needs i A National Assessinent Study 
PART li INTroDUCTlON 

Badcground 

Thm Division of Early Childhood of the AppalaGhia Eduoational Laboratory 
(AEL) was awarded a contract (1975-1976) by the U,S, Office of Education to 
produce the design mid prototype for a new television series on "Effective 
Parentiiood," The U,S\ Conimissioner of Education has est^lished effective 
early childhood education as a priority, and as a component of this effort 
seeks to support the development of a new television series whic^ will 
aitphasize what parents and prospective parents can do to develop an effective 
set of child development strategies ^ and thereby assist in the cognitive 
affective, and social development of their very young diildren* The series 
is to cover a wide range of approaches to parenthood education, responding 
to the general question, "What does one need to knew and be able to do, to 
be an effective parent?" 

During 1975, ML»s Television for Effective Parenthdod (TEP) 
project engaged in pre-production developmental activities leading toward the 
effective use of televi'sion for delivery of tiiis series of programs to new 
and/or prospective parents. Tliese activities were aiTOd at developing a set 
of general goals upon which to base a television series, and developing a 
set of production strategies for attracting and holding ttie attention of the 
target audiencG. One sudi development activity involved surveying the literatu 
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and evaluating existing television and/or film materials on effective child 
developMnt practices during the early pre-school years. The results of 
this invastigation are presented in a report to the U,S, Office of Education 
(Lawhon and Dmkert^ 1975), A seconi activity, and the focuB of this report, 
was an assessment of ttie needs and desires for parenthood education of a 
national sample of parents of young children. Thm assessment study was under- 
taken because it was believed or assumed tiiatf (1) parents do have needs and 
can report what th&Y are; (2) parents should have the right to influence the 
developinent of a television series aimad at their parenting needs f (3) the 
final television series product should faitiifully reflect the educational 
needs and s^^listic preferences of parents in the target audience; (4) an 
entertaining television series that is educational in nature could lead to 
improved parenting skills; (5) thm existing knowledge base for developing 
both educational and entertaining progr^s on , parenthood was inadequate i 
and finally, a "successful" television series could not be produced without more 
in-depth understanding of parenthood education needs and concerns. 

Beginning in Nobentoer, 1975, teP began gatoering needs assessment data 
by mail survey from a national sap^le of parents of young children* Pre- 
liminary survey results were reported in early December , 1975 and m late 
February/ 1976 to a national cOTmdttee^ known as the Curriculum/Goals 
Committee, Thim Committee is composed of ten members who were selected to 
represent the points of view of early chiiaood education and of parents of 
young children from varying social, economic and racial-etonic backgrounds. 
As to its functions, the Committee was established to review all results of 
the prQproduction developmental activities (including the literature survey 
of existing television and film media) and make recommendations for the series' 
goals and production format possibilities together with rationale. Based on 
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recommendations of the Curriculum/Goals Conunittee, TEP Project Staff and 
production personnel began the process, whi,di wQuld craitinua at least 
through June, 1976, of creating ei^arimental and prototypical TV programs 
and generating a series of program treatments for 40 possible shows in 
the television series. During this period, tiie needs assessment study was 
progressing toward completion until the final set of data returns was 
received in early June, 1976, 

Purposes of This Report 

Ihis report will make knov/n the final results of a study of the needs 
and desires for parenthood education, based on the responsas of a large 
national san^le of parents of young children to a mail survey. Specifically, 
the report seeks to address the following questions: (1) What do parents 
need to know or be able to do to become mora effective at parenting? (2) By 
what modes of "teaching" do parents prefer to learn more about parenting? 
and (3) If home television were used as tiie primary vehicle for delivering 
a series of parenthood' education programs , what types of program formats 
would be most appealing (enjoyable and attention holding) to parents? 

Organization of the Report 

Ihe "Introduction" part of this report is followed by a portion entitled 
"Methodology." That portion describes the survey sampling procedures, the 
procedures for data collection, the survey instrument used to gather "needs" 
data, data analysis procedures, and the characteristics of the national sample 
The methodology portion will not only show how the results of this study 
were obtained, but also sets forth delimitations which the reader should bear 
in mind before examining the study's findings.' Ihe next portion of the report 
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"Results," presents the major findings of the study and is organized according 
to the. specific questions posed ^ove= ^ese questions will be 
discussed in more detail and the empirical results will 1^en be related to 
tiiem. The report presents conclusions from thm results of the study and 
discussing their implications for creating a parenthood education television 
series for the nation's parents of young diildren. 

PART XT I METHODOLOGY 
Sampling Objectives and Procedures 

This study aimed at identifying tiie needs and preferences for parent 
education among a national sample of parents of young diildren. Guiding 
the sampling process was tte rationale that planning a television series to 
produce positive impacts nationwide on ^parents of young children (and pro- 
spective parents) must take into consideration the concerns and desires of 
a substantial nuntoer as wall as a broad spectrum of meirtoers in the ^target 
audience population. Naturally, this sampling task was to be accomplished 
in the most cost effective, efficient, timely, and effective (in terms of 
return rate) way possible. The sample selected for this study was intended 
to reflect, but not necessarily to represent proportionally, the cult%iral 
diversity of the nation's young parent population in term,s of regional, 
racial'-ethnic , and socio-acQnomic characteristics* 

A three=stage purposive sair^iling design was employed to identify a 
sample group of parents of young children to serve as potential respondents 
to a needs assessment questionnaire. In the first stage of -^e sampling 
design, ten states were selected to achieve, as far as possible, national 
regional representation within the sample. The second stage involved the 
selecti on/identification of three elementary schools to serve as sites for 
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sampling parents in the local coimnunity. In the final stage of the sampling 
design^ grade levels or classroon^ pf pupils in each elementary school were 
chosen to function as linits for distributing tiie questionnaire to parents of 
children in tiiese units, ^e specific procedures that were used in each stage 
of tile sampling design will be described more fully. 
Stage I - ,Sampling States 

The first step in the sampling procedure was to identify a list of ten 
states* In order to adiieve national geographical distribution of the 
parent sample, one state in each of tiie ten U,S.O,E. regions was identified 
by means of a coii^ination of random and judgmental selection procedures. 
The states wittin each of the ten U.S,O.E* regions were identified and 
numbered alphabetically within each region. 'A table of random nuntoers was 
used for the initial selection .of states. These states were marked on a 
map so that a visual inspection of actual geographical distribution could 
be determned. Three selections were altered to obtain a better distribution, 
as well as for product diffusion pu^oses^ Specifically , Alabama rather than 
Norto Carolina selected since AlabOTia was judged to be more representative 
of tiie deep soutti; Texas ratiier than Arkansas was chosen because of its 
high ccmcentration of Spanish^speaking families? and California rather than 
Arizona since that state is more representative of the far west and also 
since certain state education agen^ staff in CalifoCTiia have ej^ressed 
consider^le interest in early childhood education program. The states 
selected according to these procedures by U.S.O.E. region werei I-New 
Han^shire; Ii-New Jersey; Ill-Mary landi IV-Al^amai V=Wisconsin? VI^Texas.j 
VlT.-Iowai Vlll-Wyorning? IX-California? and K-Washington. Following the 
selection of states, the Director of Dissemination for TEP informed each 
of the U,S.O.E, Regional Offices of tiie background and pu^oses for our 
needs assessMnt study and our decision to approach tlie state education 
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ageneies for tiie names of representative elementary schools wHich would 
be asked to participate in our study. C^e letter to each Regional Office 
is eadiibited in Appendix I*) 
Stage II - Sanpling Sdiools 

rtie next stage in the sampling process was to identify five sdiools 
to serve as potential saitpling sites for reaching young families in the 
local eommmiity, (As many as three of ttiese five schools would later be 
selected for sapling purposes*) ^is was accomplished by requesting tte 
Commissioner / or State Superintendent, of Education in each of the ten 
selected states to designate five elementary schools to participate in 
toe study I these schools would come prefer^ly from different school 
districts sudi that parents from diverse sbcio-economic> educational and 
racial=ethnic levels/categories could potentially be reached. (The letter 
requesting State Sdiool Officers to designate sdiools may also be found in 
Appendix II.) In tiiis manner a total of 47 spools were desigiiated in ten 
states* 

Ea^ of the sdiool principals was tten contacted by mail and asked 
for his/her permssion to sample parents of children in all kindergarten 
md first grade classes of the school. Principals who were willing to 
cooperate in the study returned a brief fonn which sought to gatiier in- 
formation ^out the racial-ethnic composition and social class level of the 
sdiool^s pupils^ and to identify tiie names of teadiers who would become 
directly involved in toe data collection effort. (This letter to tiie 
sdiool principals and the information foims are included in Appendix III*) 
Of 47 school principals whose permission was requested to conduct this 
study, 38 demonstrated their desire to cooperate by returning ttie forms* 
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(Nine sdiools did not respond,) 

The design of the stu% called for seleGting no mora than three schools 
to serve as sarroling sites in one state in eadi of the USOE regions, Ihis 
seleGtion was made on the basis of eKtensive information obtained from school 
principals ^d from tiie U*S, Census Bureau Data (1970) including ttie potential 
size of the parent sampler tlie racial-ethnic md social class coit^osition of 
pupils in the schools^ family income level of toe coimunity, mid the size 
of the local comnuni^^ population* Ihe final selection of sdiools was in-- 
tended to yield a parent saii^le ttiat would be widely distributed across 
racial-etonic lines, educational and income levels, and rural and urban 
geographical areas. Ihese criteria were systematically employed in the 
selection of sdiools in six of the ten states* 

Ihe process of designating schools ^d commmicating with school 
principalB regarding their possible participation in the study took much 
longer th^ expected. Because data collectiori had to proceed as rapidly 
.as possible, questionnaires were mailed to toe first three sdiools which 
agreed to serve as sampling sites in the remaining four states. Not enough 
time was available to permit extensive efforts to get cooperation from * 
already designated schools or to identify additional schools for selection 
pu^oses. Of 38 possible sdiools, 28 were chosen from ten states and no 
more tiian three schools were included from a given state in the final selection, 
After questionnaires were mailed to one sdiool, procedural difficulties in 
obtaining approval from tiie tesearA and Evaluation Office of the school • 
district led to substituting anotiier sAool in that state. 
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stage III - Sapling Classroom 

All kindergarten and first grade class levels or grades in all 28 
cooperating sdiools were diosen as units for distributing questionnaires 
to parents. Sampling from these grade levels would assure that parents of 
children within the age rmige of 5-7 would be included in the final sample 
as well as parents of younger (sibling) ^ildren* An estimated 186 clasa- 
roOTts of kindergarten and first grade pupils were used to reach 1±ie parent 
SOTple* Ihe number of pupils in tiiese classrooms provided m estimate of 
the ni^er of parents who would receive questionnaires, by means of procedures 
to be described. 

Data Collection Procedures 

Boxes containing questionnaires and instructions for distribution were 
m^led to ttie principals of all 28 cooperating sdiools. Data collection 
procedures would depend on teasers in all kindergarten aid first grades of 
the schools to distribute the questionnaires to their pupils, who in turn 
would car^ ttiem home, and ttien return them to tiieir classroom teachers, 
The school principal would then mail all Uie returns to AEL in tiie original 
mailing box with a prepaid postage label. A telephone contact with each 
s^ool principal was made to explain the purposes of the study in greater 
depth and to heighten his/her involvement so toat our sampling objectives 
could be adiieved. Another contact was usually made to monitor and 
hasten data collection, especially in far distant schools. A total of 186 
teadiers and over 4500 pupils were involved in the data collection process 
during thm period beginning Noventoer 11, 1975, and ending April 20, 1976, 
The final set of questionnaire returns was received on June 2,, 1976. 
Questionnaires were received from 27 of the 28 schools. (It could not be 
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datarndned from one school whether sainpling of parents had aetually 'taken 
place J As soon as questionnaires were received from a school and the data 
analyzed, a brief statistical report of parents' responses to tiie questionnaire , 
was prepared and sent to t±ie school principal, (See Appendix IV for an 
exa^le of such a report.) With tiie sending of this report a request was 
made of principals and cooperating teachers to complete brief questionnaire 
forms which were designed to assess how effectively the data collection pro- 
cedures were carried out (i*e*/ what problems there were) , and to obtain 
further information about the characteristics of the parent sMple which 
returned completed questionnaires to the sdiool. Forms were returned from 85% 
of the principals and 81% of the teachers, (itiese forms are included in Appendi 

^e information gathered from principals ^and teachers revealed a 
si^stantial amount of effort, care, and even ingenuity in distributing and 
collecting questiQnnaires , Certain problems, which will be mentioned were 
also encountered, 7 

Almost all teachers (91,4%) reported no major difficulties in 
distributing questionnrires to reach parents, The following problems were, 
however, cited; distribution was delayed in one school for several days 
due to severe floods in the local araaj the queBtionnaires arrived lata at 
one school and distribution was forced t*. occur the day before the school 
vacation, which caused delayed collection of returns— this in turn, probably 
explained the modest return rate from the school i some pupils did not return 
directly home after school hours and want to places for "baby sitting" where 
a small nuirtoar of questionnaires were probably lefti one teacher was absent 
for five days and did not return many forms from her classroom. The effect 
of these unforesoen circumstances lowered the response rata to the overall 

* - • • • 

study by as much as 10 percent, as will later be discussed in. greater detail. 
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Getting questionnaires retuwed from parente posed a much greater 
challenge and required even more effort. A continent from one principal 

summarized the general pr^lem, "As 1 auspected, getting "Uiem back was a 

hassle, but getting responsas Cfrom parents) is always difficult," Eighty- 
five percent of the teachers described at least one technique which they 
used to induce pupils to carry out tiieir "assignment*" Many techniques 

mentioned were? reminders (very frequently mentioned) , telling pupils 

hcr^ important it was for parents to get the siirvey and answer the questions 

(very frequently mentioned) , rewarding children with a "treat" (e*g. Snoopy 
stickers, lollipops, jelly beans) if tiiey returned questionnaires 
(frequently mentioned) , explaining to pupils what a "questionnaire" meant, 
telling pupils that parents would give information to be used for television , 
writing tiie date for returning Uie questionnaires at the top of the cover 
latter to parents, sending home special notes from the teacher or cover 
letters from toe principal endorsing the study and/or reminding parents to 
return questionnaires, having pupils ask parents for a money reward if they 
retujmed questionnaires, pinning notes to each child for parents to read, 
morning announcements from the principal's office over the PA system, tele- 
phone calls to parents, and posting nrnms tags on toe bulletin board of pupils 
who returned questionnaires. 

Several principals and teadiers cited more general problems which toey 
felt hindered getting parent responses^ the lengto of toe questionnaire (4 
pages), suspicions or antagonisms voiced from parents concerning toe role of 
the government in tois project and the identity of AEL, general parent apatoy , 
problems in reading and understanding how to complete the questionnaire, 
Gompetition wito other survey studies and school notices to be returned, and 
poor timing of distribution (e.g, around Christmas Holidays at some schools). 
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Principals were asked to react to their sciiool's return rate which was 
provided on the post^data gatiiering questionnaire* Eighty percent of the 
prinGipals reported that response rates were "about average" for that school, 
given the procedures which were usedi only 13 percent reported "below average" 
and 7 percent reported "above average" return rates, This issue of response 
rate will later be considered in the context of assessing the validly of 
tills study's findings. 

Sampj^ing Results 

TOe results of implementing tiie survey sampling design and data 
collection procedures which have been described are summariEed in Table 1* 
ais table reports i±ie distribution of questionnaire returns by sample 
states and groups of cooperating schools witiiin sair^le states. 

It is clearly seen that the parent sample is widely distributed across 
geographical regions^ of the nation, although there are consideriOile ^ffersnces 
ranging from 3,2% to 18*9% in the relative proportions contributed by in- 
dividual states, ThQy are also the result of different classroom sizes 
and different mantoers of participating sdiools^ across states, leading to 
consider^le variation in ttie size of the parent target group available. 
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TABU 1 

SuiMry of Simpling Desigii and Selected Results 



Staga I 




Stage II 


Stigs III 




Saipling Results 




U.S.O.E, tegion (State) 


Disignc 
Schoc 


itsd Cooperating 
Is Schools 


Nunteer of 
Clarsroonis* ' 


Sim of Pare 
Target** 


nt ■Nunter of 
Useable Returns 


Fi'eq, of RatUE 
Relative to 
Total (i) 


I (Saw Hampshire) 


5 


3 


28 


524 


207 


11.5 


11 (Sew Jersey) 


5 


1 


10 


215 


76 


4,2 


III (Maryland) 


5 


3 


20 


336 


122 


6.8 


IV ihlsbmi) 


5 


3 


1? 


354 


159 


3.8 


V (Wisconsin) 


5 


3 


■ 13 


377 


173 


9.6 


VI [Mm] 


5 


3 


is' 


620 


205 


11.4 


VII (Iowa) 


3 


3 


19 


431 


243 


13.5 


VIII (Wyeffling) 


S 


3 


22 


597 


217 


12,1 


IX (California) 


5 


2 


16 


388 


57 


3.2 


X (Kashingtonj 


4 


3 


23 ' 


603 


340 


18,9 



TOTAL 47 27 186 " "4485 " " 1799 100.0 



* Eitiniated froM tiie nuntoer of teaehers who issistld in distribiiting and collecting questionnaires, 
** Estitnited froiti the mMser of pupils in the saniple GlassrsMis, 
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I lis trume n tat i on ' ' - 

A 60 item questionnaire, "Learning to Be A Better Parent" was developed 
to ascertain the needs md preferences of parents with young children, Thm 
^pe of information ultimately sought throufh this questionnaire is what 
parents desire from a television or ofter series focusing on parenting skills 
= ' in the way of program content, modes of delivery, Ci*e*, types of media) 

and styles of media presentation (i.e, program format)* ^e information from 
the questiomiaire was intended, therefore, to serve formative evaluation needs 
for ttie TEP project rather than to advince basic research on parenthood. 

The general strategy for instrment construction was to select potential 
item content from areas reflecting what parents need to knw or to be able to 
do to be more effective in the parental role. Guidance for content selection 
came from separate literatiires on parent education, parent training, infant 
and preschool development, and family clinical services, as well as from 
e^q^ert opinion* 

After the appropriate literature was reviewed, topics were abstracted 
for a preliminary list of potential item contents. The intent of this 
abBtraeting operation was to make the list as comprehensive as possible, 
and to avoid eliminating any material on the basis of the abstractor' b judgment 
alone. The complete list formed a tliree-level outline, with 132 item- level 
topics under suparordinata descriptors. The list of 132 topics was obviously 
too long to be converted into a questionnaire of reasonable length (i.e., one 
that is not burdensome to parent respondents) . A procedure was then developed 
to compress and refine this list of topics, and than communicate the rasulting 
content to parents in an affective way. The list was first distributed to 
membors of a roviow panel, who rated the importance of the listed needs and 
even suggontad additional ones that fit into the same content domain. Topics 
were then combinQd, whanover possible, to form a new, more comprehensive topic. 

Er|c ^ 25 
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Those that had received Iw ratings from the reviewing panel and could not be 
incorporated in the combined topics were dio carded. The original list of 132 
topics was reduced to 44 topics, divided into eight categories. Each of these 
topics served as a basis for an item to be included in the instrument. 

The major item construction task was to adjust the comprehension level 
to the intended parent recipients, while avoiding loss of category meaning, 
one techniqus used to retain meaning, while simplifying language, was to 
include qualifying remarks in parentheses after the basic items. Items were 
drafted and reviewed by a panel with regard to simplicity of wording and to 
their fidelity/ to the original topics from which they were derived. 

A ninth category of questions was added, . dealing with media'"and modes 
of presentation rather than with content. An open-ended question section 
("Other Ideas") was added to the original topics also, and was carried 
over as the tenth section after addition of tiie media and modes category. 

The questionnaire was subsequently reviewed by AEL's Protection of 
Human Sabjects Comnittee , to determine whether it conformed to AEL's 
standards. Ihe instrument was approved, but additional minor changes in 
wording were suggested. These changes were cleared with the original editing 
group ^d incorporated into the final draft c questionnaire. 

Four outside consultants assisted in t.e preparation of a Spanish 
version of the needs assessment instrument a:.d cover letter to parents. 
(See Appendix VI for both English and Spanish forms of the needs assessment 
device with cover letters.) 

The instrument used in this study is divided into ten major sections. 
Sections 1-Vni consist of 44 items reflecting parent concerns, needs, and 
Skills, ■mese items were intended to provide information for developing the 
goals ^,nd objectives , and content for a television series on affective parent- 
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hood. Section IX of the instrument consists of a list of possible madia 
aelivery modes of parentiiooa education programs. The purpose of these items 
was to determine what other modes, besides television, might also be 
potentially effective for the target population. Section IX also asks 
parents about their preferences for media presentation formats, if programs 
on parenting were presented by means of television, radio, or film. In 
Section I-IX of the instrument, parents are asked to indicate their level 
of need or preference for each item according to a three response option 
format. The last section of the instrument is a single free-response item 
permitting parents to identify any additional needs or concerns. 

With the development of the instrunent eompletea, a Forms Clearance 
package was prepared and submitted to the USOE Forms Clearance Officer in 
early August (1975) for approval by the Office of Management and Budget. 
Official notice of final approval was received on October 17, 1975. By 
this date, some schools had already been identified and selerted for sanpling. 
The needs assessment evaluation study was initiated with the mailing of 
questJ.onnaires to these sdiools on Noventoer 11, 197S, and as noted earlier, the 
final set of questionnaire returns was received on June 2, 1976. 

In order to evaluate implementation aspects of the sampling and data 
collection procedures and to assess how well sanpling objectives were 
achieved, brief questionnaire forms were developed and sent to te&chers and 
prinoipalB after collection of data was completed (see Appendix V for the 
teadier-principal forms) . 
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Data Preparation and finalysis 

All questionnaires returned to AEL were exajtiined and screenad beforB being 
coded. Decisions were made concerning which questionnaire returns would be 
considered valid (or invalid) before being included in the sample for analysis 
purposes. Thxma criteria were "used to guide the decision process. First, 
forms on which less than one-third of the items (i.e., 20 items) was answered 
were judged to lack sufficient degree of attention or commitMnt by. tiie respondent 
and therefore, were not included in the final sample. Second, in a small nuiTto,er 
of cases, two parents in the same family responded to the questionnaire. 
(This undoubtedly occurred because these families had more than one child 
who brought home questionnaires from school.) If responses from botii parents 
were identical, only one of the questionnaires was considered a valid return j 
in this way redundancy and therefore possible "inflation" in the results was 
avoided. The third decision rule used to screen questionnaires was to 
eliminate questionnaires with identical responses to all items (e.g. all 
"l«s," "2's," or "3's") only if a written expression by the respondent showed 
antagonism or hostility toward the questionnaire or intent of the study. 

Valid returns were then coded on an IBM System/360 Basic Assernbler 
Long Coding Form by secretarial staff and sent to local professional 
services for keypunching. 

Data analysis was carried out primarily by "canned" computer programs 
from Uae Statistical Package for the Social Soienees (SPSS) at a remote 
batch terminal on the campus of West Virginia State College at Institute, 
West Virginia, mis terminal is tied to the IBM 360/75 Large Scale 
Electronic Digital Computer at tiie West Virginia University Computer Center 
in Morgantown, West Virginia. 
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Data reduction methods 'were used to conijreas the 44 i tains, in Sections 
I-Vlli measuring parent needs /skills into a smaller nuirtoer of comprehensive 
measures, or factors. This was accomplished by means of a factor analysis 
using a varlmax rotation procedure whidi yielded six orthogonal factors nanjed 
as follows s Familv Care (I) , Child Growth and Development (II) , Child 
Management CHI) , Parent Self (IV) , Treating Your Child Like a Person CV) , 
and Betoy Care (VI) . Two of the 44 items whidi were factor analyzed had 
factor loadings below .40 and were tiierefore not considered en^irically 
strong enough to be included in any factor. Ihree items whidi had loadings 
above .40 on two separate factors were finally placed in the factor on whidi 
ttiey loaded highest. These six factors, their item composition and item- 
factor loadings may be reviewed in Appendix VIl. A strikingly similar pattern 
is found to exist between the item groupings (i.e.. Sections) on tte questionnaire- 
and aie item composition of the factors. In effect, tiie factor analysis 
appeared to have verified the integri^ of the conceptual categories used in 
organizing different sets of questionnaire items. 

Measurement scales were constructed from these factors by differentially 
weighting each component item on a factor according to its factor-score 
coefficient. The resultant scores were then added across all items to yield 
a single measure for each of the six factors. Considerable use will be made 
of these factor scales in reporting the results of this study. 

Das cri p ti on of the San^le 

The results of this study are based on a sanpla of 1,799 parents. A 
description of this sample will be made primarily in terms of selected family 
and local conmunity characteristics. Both indirect and direct methods were 
used to obtain descriptive information on the families who responded to the 
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survey, hs indirect methods, tiie U.S. Census Bureau data (1970) and 
sdiool prinGipals were usad as sources of demographic infomation on family 
incOTO, racial-ethnic, and population characteristics of the communities 
from which the parent sm^le was drawn. The direct TOthod was to ask parents 
to supply information on the survey form only about the nuntoer and ages of "^ildren 
in thB family and not ^out their personal charaateristics im.q. sex^ education, 
race, athnicity, etc.). Our strategy was to project a vai^ high (i-e., at least 
80%) questionnaire return rate through establishing close cooperation with 
school personnel who would act as powerful influences on parents to return 
questionnaires. A high return rate would tiien permt valid Inferences ^out 
subsets of parents witiiin tiie sample by using classification variables from 
indirect data sources. Increasing the length- of toe questionnaire by adding 
iteira, especially ones of a sensitive nature, would likely have increased 
respondent burden as wall as resistance, and thereby have prevented reaching 

tiie desired return rate* 

In Table 2, liie sample is described in relation to the size of the 
community (i.e, town/ci^) population. 



Parent Sample as Belated to Size of 
Coimnuni^ Population 



untoer of Schools 

unber of Parents 

ercent of Total 
'arent Sample 



4 

371 
20.6 



Size of Population 



Above 



Below Between Between Between 

2 ,500 2 ,501-10 ,000 10 ,001-50 ,000 50 ,001-100 ,000 100 ,000 Total 



4 

286 
15.9 



9 

503 
28,0 



4 

376 
20*9 



6 

263 
14*6 



27 
1799 
100,0 
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ma figures show that parents were sartpled from very large cities (i.e., 
above 100,000) as well as from vary small communities (i.e. below 2,500). 
Significant nuntoers of parents (634) and a substantial proproation (35.2%) 
of the total sample come from population areas which differ greatly in size. 
Most important is the fact that respondents are fairly evenly distributed 
across different levels of community size. 

Table 3 below shows how the sample is distributed among four levels of 
median family income of ttie local county. Biat sample parents are drawn 
from wide-ranging economic conditions is clearly demonstrated. 



TABLE 3 



Parent Sample as Relat-ed to Local County 
Median Family incoiTO 



^ RB+T^jppn Between ■ Above 

i:lZ .6,0"000 I8,0^r»0,000 SIO, 001-312, 000 »2,000 Total 



ypiber of 
ur^er of 



162 161 



11 



716 652 



27 



108 1799 



e^eant of 9.0 
»otal Parent 



B.9 39.8 36.2 6-0 WCO 



labile most parents were drawn from the vast middle^income range (i.e., between 

$6,001 and $12,000) , it can be seen that the sample includes parents from 
relatively poor (i.e., below |6,000) as well as relatively affluent (i.e., above 
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Sairple schools were selected in part on the basis of their ininori^ group 
Coit^osition--Uie percentage of Blade, Spanish, Oriental, or Native ^erican 
pupils in tiie school, Ihe results of tiie selection process are reported in 
Tgfcla 4t whidi describes the sample in ternts of the concentration of 
minorities within sample sdiools. 

TmiB 4 

Parent Sample as Related to School 
Minority Group Composition 



Minority Group Composition (%) 



/ 


0% 1-5 6-24 25=49 


50=75 


Over 75 


Total 


Nuntoer of Schools 


5 8 8 3 


1' 


2 


27 


Nuntfer of Parents 


109 814 318 379 


90 


89 


1799 


Percent of Total 
Parent Sample 


6.1 45.2 17.7 2i.l 


5.0 


4.9 


100.0 


A relatively small percentage of the parents. 


in five of 


the 27 schools 




sampled, have 


children attending all^-white schools where 


English is 




predominantly 


spoken as the native language. 


Nearly one= 


-half of the sample 





(4S.2%) sdiools has a moderate concentration of minorities (1-5%). Almost 
ten percent of the sample was drawn from three schools of 50 percent or greater 
adnority concentrations parents sampled from these schools were either pre- 
dominantly Spanish-speaking or Black majority, and in one sdiool, 95 percent 
Black, In summary, sdiool. settings appear to be racially and ethnically 
diverse, ranging from all white to nearly all Black, and from all English 
spacing to almost all Spanish speaking. 
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In T^le 5, the sample is described in terms of the total number of 
diiidren in tiie family, 

TABLE 5 

Parent Sample as Related to Nuntoer of Qiildren Per Family 



launtoer of Nurrtoar of Relative 

Children Families Frequency (%) 



1 378 22,3 

2 621 36,8 

3 383 22.7 

4 . 175 . 10*4 
More Than 4 132 

Total • 1689* 100.0 



Most fandlies (36.8%) have too diildren and nearly one out of four families 
(22.3%) has a single child of school age. 

Differences in the amount of parenting experience in the sample may 
be inferred from Table 5. .-rhe portion of tiie sanple (i.e., 18.2%) with four 
or more "diildren have much more ejqperience as parents than parents with only 
one or two children. Ihe difference in amount of parenting experience prob^ly 
relates both to the absolute nuntoers of diildren in the family and to the 
nunteer of- years of actual parenting. While a positive relationship probitoly 
exists between family size, as measured by nuntoer of children, and nuntoer 
of years of parontirig, as measured by the age of the oldest child in the 
family, these too measures are not the same. It is possible that important 
qualitative differences in parenting, and Uierefore in parenting needs, exist 
among families with different nuntoers of children. 

*Missing and uninterpretable data abeount for this sample size figure being 
less than 1799. 
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Table 6 is intended to show the distribution of children imder six 
years old among sample famlies* 



TmiE 6 

Parent Sample as Related to Nunber of Qiildren 
(Ages 0-5) Per Family 



Nuirber of 
Children (0-^5) 


N\OTber of 
F^nilies 


Frequency C%) 


0 


690 


40,4 


1. 


694 


40.7 


2 


259 


15.2 


3 


57 


3,3 


4 


7 


0.4 


Total 


1707* 


100,0 



Families with diildran from ages 0-5 are considered a primary target group 
for the parenthood television series, and therefore should be described in 
their own right. A majority of parents (59.6%) in the sample have" children 
under six; although many of these parents may also have children six and over 
(Although not shown in Table 6, 208 sainpie families have all their children 
under 6 years old.) By virtue of sampling all families from elementary 
schools, this majority parent group has at least one child in kindergarten 
and/or possibly first grade. Lass than half (40.4%) of the parent sample 
has children six years old and above, including teen-aged diildren. The 
data containQd in Tables 5 and 6 suggest that sample families .vary greatly 
in terms of both quantity and quality of parenting eKperience as indicated 
by differences in (1) the nuittoer of children in the family (i.e., family 
♦Missing data account for this sample size figure being less than- 1799. 
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size) , (2) the age of the oldest child and (3) the age variability .among 

children in the family. 

Thm use of primarily indirect methods for obtaining demographic 
information meant that tHe parent sample could not be directly assessed 
or classified on sudi vari^les as race, ethnicity, education, sex, and 
income. Parents responding to the questionnaire from a particular school 
may or may not reflect the oomposition of that school or cbmmunity depending 
on the questionnaire rate of return and the accuracy of information about 
the school or community gathered from indirect data sources. Although pre- 
cise proportional representation of different subsets of parents on demo- 
graphic variables, sudi as those just listed, was not a sanpling objective, 
the results of the study may be seriously misleading if diaracteris tics of 
the effective sample do not reasonably match those of the sample population. 
It is possible that the returns from a particular sdiool or from all schools 
coirbined may grossly' overreprasent or underrepresent certain types of parents 
if self=selection factors associated with returning school surveys were 
systematically operating. In view of the sampling strategy and procedures 
employed in the study, how safe is it to ganeraliza empirical results to 
.the nation's population of parents of young diildren? Ihis issue of external 
validity will be considered further in reference to the matter of questionnaire 
return rates and to information supplied by school principals and tead^ers on 
the follw^up questionnaire, 

Ihe information presented in Table 7 shows that response /re turn rates 
may be estimated as a function of the total nuntoer of questionnaires returned 
to ML, a^d of a subset of those returns judged to be valid responses, in 
relation to the total nuntoer of questionnaires distributed to schools, and to 
a subset of those questionnaires which eventually readied the target sample. 
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TABLE 7 

Estimates of Survey Response/Return Rate 
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Metiiod of Estiinating Rates 



Surveys roturned = 2^228 



.1. 



2* 



Surveys mailed to echools — 4,485 
Surveys mailed to schools ^ 4^485 



Surveys received by parents ^ 3, 764^4, 098* 
usable surveys * 1/799 



Surveys mailed to sdiools * 4/405* 
Usable surveys « 1/799 



4, 



= 49 •6% 



^■54,3-59.2^ 



^ '40.1% 



^ 43,8-47.8% 



Estimate 
Based on 



. Returns 



Returns 



Responsei 



Responses 



Surveys received by parents - 3,764-4,098* 



•Estimates bas^d on pupil obi^antco ratac and surveys lost, discarded, 
or otherwise not taken home by pupils in the judgment of classroom 
teadiers. 



Estimates vary almost 20%, from 40.1% to 59.2%. All estimates, however, fall 
considerably below the 80 percent effective rate, as projected-in our sampling 
strategy. More importantly , the degree of cultural diversity attained witfiin 
the effective sample may possibly have been attenuated by selection factors 
influencing questionnaire returns. Because sampling a broad cultural mix of 
parents of young children was a critical objective, school principals were 
asked to scan a list of a 50 percent random sample of parents who identified 
themselves by name on the questionnaire, and to judoe hw representative those 
parents were of the income, educational level, social class, ethnic and racial 
background cliaracteristics of the parent sample population from the school. 
Smnmariaing the results briefly, most principals reported that parents who 
responded to Uie questionnaire ware not different from non-responding parents 
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on any of theBa demographic characteristics with the exception- of race. 
Minority groi^ Blacks and Orientals may tiien be under- or over represented 

from individual sample sdiools. But across all san^le schools, most of whidi 
have at least a few Black children and two sdiools of which have substantial 
numbers of Black children, it would be highly unlikely that the sairpla does 
not include Black parents, and adequate nuntoers of them. 

The foregoing discussion provides supporting evidence for the conclusion 
that despite just an "average" sample reeponse rate overall, results of the 
study on the needs and preferences for parenting education can be reasonably 
generalized to parents of young children on a national level wiUi regard to 
demographic factors, but that generalizing results to specific avtosets of 
parents in the target audience would be very tenuous, owing to indirect 
methodology for obtaining sample descriptive data. Hcwever, if non-respondent 
parents differ from respondent parents in other ways (e.g., alienation, 
apathy, community involvement, motivation) not estimated or corrected for 
by tiie study, the results might be generalizable only to parents who typically 
complete and return questionnaires sent them through piislic channels. 
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PART III I RESULTS 

Three questions concerning the parenthood edueation needs and 
preferences of parents in the sample, as previously described^ will be 
examined in this portion of the report i (1) What do parents need to know 
or be able to do to become more effective at parenting? (2) By what modes 
of "teaching" do parents prefer to learn more about parenting? and (3) 
If home television were used as the primary vehicle for delivering a 
series of parenthood education programs, what types of program formats 
* would be most appealing (enjoyable and attention holding)? Findings re- 
lated to a secondary question will also be eKamineds Do different siibaets 
of parents have distinct needs and preferences for parenthood television 
progra:ns/ instructional modes, and program formats? The manner of reporting 
results in the study will be first to discuss briefly the nature and intent 
of the three primary questions as stated above / and then to present related 
findings based on analysis of the questionnaire data* 

Parenting Ski l l Needs 

What do parents need to know or be able to do to become more effective 
at parenting? The intent of this question was to provide a formulation of 
the general direction (i.e,, goals and themes)/ the content emphasis, and 
the educational objectives for the television series as well as for indivi- 
dual programs in the series. As much as possible that formulation was to 
be responsive to the needs of parents, as determined directly from parents, 
themselves. It was AEl./s belief that real concerns of parents in the 
target audience must bo dealt with in the series in order to produce the 
desired educational impact on parenting skills. Eventually this quostion 
was to provide the framework upon which the basic foundations of the series 
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would be built, • ' . 

The needs of parents relative to effective parenthood will be eacamined 
by presenting two kinds of data whidi differ in the manner they were obtained 
on the survey questionnaire and later analyzea. The first set of data to be 
presented is basad on analyzing the results of 44 olosed-ended quastions 
contained in Sections I-VIII of the questionnaire, m previously discussed, 
ttiese questionnaire items ware reduced to six factors by means of a factor 
analytic procedure and then developed into separate measurement scales, -nie 
second set of. data was derived from Section X of tiie survey, whidi was a 
single free-response item asking parents toe question i "What else do you 
tiiink you need or want to learn more ^out in order to be a bo 'tP r parent?" 
Nearly one out of every four parents (i.e., 24.6% of the tot*: ? a. , made ■ 
a response to tills question, and frequently mora than a single idea was es- 
pressed in an individual's response. All ideas were carefully judgc,-^ for 
their relevance to the main research objective which was to identify additional 
or other related parenting needs/skills not covered in the sur^^ay instrument. 

Many ideas parents mentioned were not considerad germane to the research 
objective, and so will not be reported. Included among these ideas were 
su* things as personal revelations of marital difficulties, requests seeking 
specific information ar>d direct help to solve a f amily-ralated or diild- 
related problem, statements of child-rearing philosophy, criticisms of 
schools, government institutions, and society in general, and skeptical 
questions concerning the potential value of a U.S. government sponsored 
effort to improve parenting practices, ffltiase ideas constituted only, a 
small portion of the total response, but were interesting in bringing 
to light general concerns parents have ^out the relationship between the 
family, government, education and other extra=f amilial influences 
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which affect family life. 



A content analysis procedure was developed to reduce the remaining 
ideas into a convenient and meaningful form for reporting purposea. A 
preliminary set of categories was constructed to provide a scheme for 
classifying ideas* New categories were added^ or old ones modified until 
as many ideas as possible could be logically placed in a single category., 
or in "need clusters," as they will be called. The task of deciding in 
which clusters to place ideas was made difficult by air^iguities in the 
responses. Some ideas were eKpressed so generally that it was possible to 
assign them to more than one cluster, or not to assign them to any cluster , 
depending on the interpretation given to them, A few responses from 
parents were clearly incomprehensiHim. -Despite these difficulties in 
organizing a large number of ideaa into a coherent set of clusters, the 
payoff was substantial in terms of insights into parenthood needs. The 
flavor and richness of the data will be praserved by deliberately, presenting 
the results of the content analysis in the original language of the individual 
', respondents. 

Factor-Scale Results 
In Table 8, factor-scales representing six different areas of effective 
parenthood needs are ranked. TOiese results will be discussed in conjunction 
with item analysis data presented in Appendix VIII in whidi itonis witiiin each 
of the six factor-scales are also ranked, and in Appendix IX where all 44 
questionnaire items maaauring parent skills are ranked. Referring to Table 8 
first, the factor "Treating Your Child Like a Parson" was the highest ranked 
area of parent need, with a score of nearly 1.5 standard deviations above tl-ia 
standard score moan (i.e., 64.09). All ten items belonging to tiiis scale fall with- 
in 50% of the top ranked items in the survey questionnaire, aiid three of those ten 
items fail within tlio first quartilo of ranked items. Even the last ranked „ ... 
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T'miM 8 

Rank Order of Effective Parenthood Needs 
as Measured by Factor-SGale Scores 



Treating Your Qiild 
Like a Person 

Child Growth and 
Development 



5 Child Management 

6 Baby Care 



Factor Scale Standard Score* N 



64.09 1645 



57.78 * 1664 



52.55 1641 



3 Family Care 

=1= ^-.ir 49.98 1688 

4 Parent sell -s^.^a 



41.82 1662 
33.78 1672 



*X « 50 
S.D. m 10 
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item on the scale received either high or nioderate ratings as ,a need by 70.8% 
of ttie parent sample. An examination of item content on this factor reveals 
parent needs for ralating to ^ildren in a loving, caring, and parsonaliEed - 
manner* Another aspect of parenting need on tiiis scale is for establishing 
ground rules and limits for normative behavior, ^e two highest ranked items 
on this scale werei "Help your child see and acMpt his own feelings," and 
"Help your child to= behave when he starts to fight." The einphasiB on the need 
for developing a "love with discipline" parenting strategy as implied 
by this factor is further reinforced by parent responses to the free-response 
questionnaire item which is discussed later. 

The second ranked factor, Qiild Growth and Development, indicates a relatively 
strong parenting need for increased understanding of the psychological, 
physical, and perceptual-motor developnent of the child. Four of the six items 
which belong to this scale are in the first guartile of all items ranked in the 
questionnaire. At least 70 percent of the parent sample indicated either a 
■high or nodarate level need on all items on' this factor. The following two items 
were ranked highest on this scale and serve as indicators of need in the child 
growth and development erea: "How your child's personality is formed," and 
"How the world looks and sounds to your diild, and hew to help him learn about 

f 

it." 

The Family Care factor was ranked third and its standard score was 
slightly above aie mean of the distribution. Only one item from tliis scale 
ranked ar.ong the first quartile of items in the questionnaire} this item was 
"How to keep your diild from getting hurt (and how to give first aid)." 
Ihe last ranked item on the scale received only 42.7% of parent endorsement, 
as judged by the item responsQ distribution. These results indicate a moderate 
level of need for improving family health caro practices, with an emphasis on 
diagnosing children who are hurt, sick, or not grcwing as expected. 
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The Parent S#lf scale is rankea fourth among the areas of; parenthood need. 
Two iteiTs from this scale were ranked in the first quartila of items in the 
questionnaire, which were: "Your own feelings and habits and how these help 
or hurt your Aild care (how they affect your diild care) and "Your need 
to make your child ndnd you (how your own needs can affect how your child feels 
about hinself, and your child's learning)." These results appear to indicate 
parents' needs to understand their feelings as parents and how those feelings 
may affect ttio quality of child care and ultimately their childrens' develop- 



ment, 



Table 8 shows that the Child Management and Baby Care factors ranked 

lowest ar.ong the six parenthood need, factors , and .fell, more than one st^dart 

deviation below the mean. All three items on the Baby Care scale were ranked 
in the bottom quartile of all questionnaire items and no item on this scale 
received greater than 50 percent endorsement as either a strong or moderately 
strong need. No item in the Oiild Managemant scale was ranked higher than 27 
. among 44 questionnaire iteire,. and three iteiTB on tiie scale were ranked nuntoers 
41, 43, and 44 respectively. A content analysis of items on these two factors 
raised the question that perhaps these results were due to the relatively high 
ej^erience level of the somple parents, all of whom had at least one school-aged 
child. Items on these factors appeared to emphasize skills needed for parenting 
infants, in areas such , as Infant language development, maternal health 
care, infant health care, training tiie child to develop self-feeding skills, 
and teaching tine child self-managenuint skills; It was thought that a sample 
of parents with only newborn or very young children of preschool age might 
express stronger needs for developing know-how in these areas relative to the 
other factors. To test this possible explanation of the results, questionnaire 
data were gathered from an independent sample of parents with only preschool 
children. 
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Seven Head Start and other federaHy-sponsored preschool education 
programs in the states of West Virginia and Pennsylvania were identified 
and coordinators of Uiese programs were asked to have parents with only 
preseliool aged diildren oomplete the questionnaire. Ihe results of 
analyzing the relative priorities among parenthood needs , as measured by 
tiie six factor-acales , are shown in Table 9; 

Table 9 

Rank Order of Parenthood Needs Among Parents 
with only Pre-Sdhool Aged Children 





Factor 


Standard Score* N 


1 


Treating Your Child Like a 


63,72 52 

9 




Person 




d 


CJiild Growth and Developnient 


57,08 53 




F^dly Care 


54.12 53 


4 


Parent Self 


49,59 56 


5 


Child Management 


42,52 54 


6 


B^y Care 


32.98 54 


- 50 








10 




The 


rankings among the need factors in this sample are identical to 


those of 


■ the original national sample. Needs 


for skill development in the 


areas of 


■ child manageniQnt and infant care are 


consistently less strong for 


parents 


with at leaBt one diild or school age 


tmd for parents witih younger 



children* 
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TOiile a reasondDle test has been applied to e^lain the relatively 
IcM priority given by parents to aild Management mid Baby Care^ a more 
rigoroiis test could be made in the future by sampling es^peetant parents 
or parente with only newborn diildren- 

"Ehe question of whetiier different s^sets of parents within the national 
sample have different parenting needs was e^lored by correlational analyses 
between the factor-scales md selected demographic data, ^e demographic 
variables used in the analyses were as follows i total nOTtoer of diildren 
in the famly, nuirtoer of diildren in tiie family beween the ages of 0 and 5, 
school racial-etimic composition, county fandly Mdim income, and coiwnunity 
size. Many of ttie resulting correlations between these ta^o sets of ,data 
were statistically significant due to toe sanple being ^ large, but the magnitudt 
of the correlations was so low as not to be educationally significant enough 
report* No single correlati.on accounted for more ttan 5.2 percent of the 
variance in the factor-scales. Ttim strongest correlations , however, were 
obtained between school racial-etonic coirposltiQn and Family Care (".28), 
Child Growth and Development C-, 16) , Child Management (-.26), and Baby Care 

(-.24). ^at stronger needs in tiiese areas may exist among racial and etiinic 
minority parents (i,e. Blacks, Native Americans, Orientals, and Spanish) 

ii^one possible, ttiough ve^ tenuous interpretation of these data. 
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Content Malysis of qpen-Ended Hesponses 

As described previously, clusters of effective paranthood needs were " 
formed by categorizing parents' responses to Section X of the survey questionnaire* 
Nine different clusters were identified and selected parent responses are 
presented for eadi cluster in Tables 10 to 18 in parents' own words, spelling, 
and grazmnar. Some clusters suggest needs which were not tapped by the 
questionnaire, while otiier clusters tend to reinforce or give furtter speoifi- 
bity to needs which the questionnaire did include. The follOTing discussion 
is intended to capture the essence of parents' open-ended responses as organized 
in ea^ cluster. 

1. cluster Ij Education ( School) - ^at parents demonstrated 
tteir concerns "about education is not surprising in view of 
the faot tiiat at least one diild par family is either in 
kindergarten or first grade, md therefore is beginning the 
formal education process. Many parents are vicariously bet- 
ing re -introduced to fomal spooling trough ttieir first or 
only child. For both parent ^d child, the beginning of 
sdiooling is an import^t event* In general, parent 
responses in this cluster suggest an. es^ression of need for 
learning how to develop productive home=school relation^ 
ships, such that learning in sdiool is reinforced mid ex- 
tended through active parent involvement at home. Parents 
view their involvement as encouraging and/or developing 
in children positive motivations for learning, educational 
interests, good learning h^its, and basic learning skills. 
Parents also see the need for assisting the child in over- 
coming learning difficulties in school, 

2* Cluster II i Pro-Socialization of ^e Child - ^his cluster 
suggests"too different enchases of pro-socializationi one 
relates to the personal development of the diild, and the 
other relates to the child's social development, ^e 
emphasis on personal development reflects parent needs to 
promote the child's self fulfillment, as manifested rn the 
personality traits and skills of a mature person. To be^ 
come effective parents means to learn more about strategies 
for developing the child's self-esteem, cognitive abilities 
and openness to new experiences.^ The social development 
emphasis reflects parents' needs for diildren to develop 
"proper" and enlightGned attitudes of '-respect , " help- 
fulness," and '^concern for otiiers." Also as part of ^is 
emphasis on social development, parents recognize tte im^ 
• portance of fostering ^e formation of the child's personal 
identity— one which grows in harmony rather than in conflict 
With society. In this cluster, ideals of human development 
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and social behavior are implied as points of re- 
ference for developing effective parenting strategies. 



Cluster 111 % Critical Incidents/Sensitive Questions . 
This clustar indicatas needs of parsnts to deal with 
significait f surd ly- related events and issuas having 
high potential impact on the developTCnt of the ^ild* 
Deaths divorce ^ remarriage / sex^ and religion were 
among tile critical incidents/sansitive questions 
mentionad by parents as especially difficult to handle* 
A sense of willingness to confront these events and 
issues and to help ^ildren understand tiiem better 
seen^ to underlie these parents' responses* 'Rie need 
expressed for how to communicate with children on 
matters of sex and religion appears to have tiie same 
pro-social emphasis as in Cluster II- Soma parents 
believe it is important to learn more ^out helping . 
children understand and/or cope witti important life 
events and issues. 

Cluster ivr Single Parent -^^^ 

coming increaBingly recognised for the many special 
difficultias it engenders for both pjrent mid child, 
^e parent responses in ttiis cluster bear witaess to 
the coping. dif ficulties , parenting concerns^ and strong 
feelings of need among' single parents. Playing tiie 
dual role of fattier and mother, as bread-^winner and 
social-emDtional stabilizer in the home, is perceived 
by single parents as a formid^le task. The responses 
given by single parents in this cluster clearly illustrate 
deeo and varied emotions, and a calling for help in 
relation to parenting children and to new questions and 
feelings ^out oneself as a single parent* 

Cluster V: Special Qiildren - Parents' needs for dealing 
witii a wide range Qf ^iTdren's problen^ and types of 
diildren are ej^ressed in this cluster. Psychological, 
" physical health, and learning problens of the child are 
particular areas in which parents are seeking help* 
Adopted diildren and twins were mentioned as types of 
fMily situations v;hidi pose unique problems for parents, 
EKaiTples"of questionnaire items which correspond to ideas 
mentioned by parents in this cluster are: "How to know 
if something is wrong with your diild (is not learning; 
c^not walk well I cannot see or hear well) and "How^ 
to tell if your diild is growing right (body si^e, height, 
weight) . " 

Cluster VI t Family Relations - An examination of parent 
responses"in tiiis cluster reveals needs for establishing 
positive human relationships among parents and among 
siblings as well- Parents believe that a '-good" marriage 
relationship is the start of effective parenting, and 
that "heal toy" and "competent" children are developed 
in homes with strong marriages* Another area of need 
in the family relations ^ area is that of encouraging 



"cooperation and good feelings" among, children ^ Vhm 
ideM e^ressed in this cluster artf related to toe 
following items in toe questionnaire i "Help your 
dii Id learn to get along wito family and friends" 
and "How your child deals wito toe way toat your 
fmily lives (people in toe home, what they do to- 
getoer, how they get along)," 

Cluster VII ^ Caring for/Protecting toe Child - A 
relatively small number of responses fell into tols 
category* The most frequently mentioned Goncems were 
for learning how to protect children from harmful, 
drugs, and learning more ^out good child nutrition* 
Related to tois cluster are three items included in 
toe questionnaire I "VJhat happens before toe b^y 
comes (what to eat; what drugs not to takei how 
long to wait before having anotoer baby; things that 
can happen to toe baby); "Pidc the right foods md 
take care of toem so toey will not spoil Cfix meals 
toat are good for your fMiily's healto); and "How 
to keep your child from getting hurt (and how to give 
first aid) *" 

Cluster vill i Parents as Persons - Parents* responses 
in this clus ter clearly demonstrated toe emotional 
strains and needs of parents. How to maintain or 
develop self-cQntrol, emotional st^illW? self^ 
confidence ^- self -"Uliderstanding, and tension release 
were mentioned as important personal needs to ful- 
fill as parents, need for c^lng wito toe e- 
motional and psychological pressures of parentoood 
are strongly felt in this cluster. 

Cluster IX I Unders tandirig/Conmiml eating with toe Chi Id - 
The meanin^g of tois cluster closely parallels the factor, 
"Treating Yourself Like a Person," Parents appear to be 
expressing needs for developing more "hiananis tic," 
qualitarian, and attentive relationships wito their 
children - for developing child-centered parenting 
pradtices in which parents first learn what toe needs of 
toe diild are tad toen learn how to respond to toose 
needs effectively. Parents recc^nize that children are 
imique individuals, and are asking for help to hOTtaniEe 
and individualize parenting. 
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T?£LE 10 

Need Cluster It Education (School) 



Selected and Unedited Parent Responses 



"How to get chiidren really interested in their school work, wittiout being a 
tyrant— saying do it or else?" 

"How to influence a diild to do complete and neat homework," 
"How to coordinate teaching at homa witti teaciiing at school." 
"How to pick the best school for your diild. " 

"Ohe work and activities ny child participates in in school so as not to con- 
flect, or confuse m/ child," 

"1 would like to know about a child that is slow learner in school. What to 
do how to help him. Which I feel ny son is," 

"I'd like to know how to determine child's scholastic interests early enough 
to help develop those. I'd also like to learn how to go about developing them. 

"How could 1 get her to read and not push here?'' She il in the first grad. 
She was not doing go in her math. And I got her some extra math books to do 
at home. And they seam to help. Should 1 get her soma story books to read. 
Or should I let here read the encyclopedia. Child craft. Thank you. 

"How to make your child do his or hers hoirework. before playing or watching 
television." 
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TABLE 11 

Need Cluster II j Pro-Socialization of tiie Child 



Selactad and Unedited Parent Responses 



••Wa think children should be encouraged to turn off the TV for awhile at 
night and enjoy some hobby or read a boc^. They could also do something 
as easy as taUcing with their parents. We would like to know mora ^out 
extansive hobbies for a small child to broaden their interests." 

"Btiilding self esteem & pride in positive ways. Increasing concern for 
otiiers & tiieir needs*" 

"My main concern for my daughter is that she grows into a happy, well-adjusted 
adult- It doesn*t seem to matter to me whether or not she getts married^ be- 
comes a doctor, nurse, or a waitress as long as she finds her own place in 
society and is happy with herself and whatever she does," 

"More teadiing in self -motivation while tte ^ild is young, also conceptualisation 
so that he or she is able to readies tiieir potential," 

"How to help children (sdiool'age} to become happy, disciplined, useful 
adults, Ilww to teach respect, helpfulness, courtesy, aiid self fullfilli^nt. " 

"More -ways of helping my child egress feelings and linking regardin| ex- 
periences (new, unpleasant, frightening, etc,)" 

"You never even mentioned seeking God's help in all parent-child relations, 
I truly believe that if we parents can and would introduce our children to our 
Lord and Savior throuah diurch and family closeness, a lot of problems would 
soon disappear...,! see in. my own children how my talking and telling them 
about God "and his importance in their own lives affects them and m^es them 
aware of even why they are here, 1 hope I can give my children the love, 
leadership, correction and sense of pride that it definitely takes to live 
happily in this world," 

"We would enjoy understanding all ttiere is to learn from God's word, the 
Bible, about raising children—love witii discipline. 'Train up a ^iW^^in 
the way he should go, and when he is old, he shall not depart from it,'" 
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Need Cluster 111 j Critical Incidents/Sensitive Questions 



Salected and Unedited Parent Rasponses 



•'Hot* and when to tell them about sex. And what to tell them so all their 
questions will be answered wittiout: going into es^licit detail," 

"Boys sexual feelings as a child and preadolescent . " 

"men two sets of diildren are brought together thru parents remarriage- 
how to make the necessary adjustments, so that you do not show partiality." 

"Teadiing the diild ^out sex and how parents and sdiool can cooperate m 
a good program of sex education at sdiool," 

"The problem of dealing with death of a person close to the child or his/her 
pet." 

"HOW to help children go through- a divorce and hw to deal with tiieir feelings 
about it, " 

"How to answer; questions dealing with life, sex or death. Hew to help a 
child understand death and to accept it." 

"How to eJ^lain things that are real/true without frightening and/or^^ 
dissilusioning the child— fof exarrple, Santa Claus to death to sex." 

"l*ien walking or being outside C, J. asks about stars, sun, what is tiie 
moon? Some of his questions are hard for me to' answer. We are not a diurch 
going family— he wants to know why. It's not fair to him tiiat I don't 
believe in the god some people do. I want him to form his own opinions about 
life and religion — it's hard." 
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TPiBm 13 
Need cluster IV: Single Parent 



Salacted and Unedited Parent Responses 



"I would like to see more emphasis on prdblems of a single parent— 
especially when the relationship with the father is non-existent, . ^is 
area is sadly lacking in any ^e of orgmi2ation--I just need soto one to . 
talk to—a person to person contact—to share. Someone who's been there." 

"How to be both parents at once*" 

•»1 am a single parent, at times I feel as if I don't give enough of my time 

to my child^ — I work p.m. shift and I know I sometimes dpn' t have the time to read 

and help my diild at home—maybe I am laEy=-=maybe I need to get interested 

in leaming how to approa^ my child and help him to better himself, 1 do 

give him a lot of confidence and he' is a vmry bright child^ — he leams fast. 

He seems to do well himself—and I know I depend on this too much. I care 

for his education and leaming. I want to be a better parent (at tills time 

ny child is not lacking in clothing or toys, but sometimes 1 wonder whether 

1 am giving enough -of nw^self—maybe I am»-I get depressed at times. Thanks 

for caring)," 

"Since December m/ husband deserted me X would like to know how 1 can help 
iry family financially, I'm toe only one working." 

"How a motiier can raise her family witii out a fattier, T^e tilings she has to 
learn more when it's time to talk to m son's like a mm could." 

"As a single parent, I would like to see a group discussion organised on 
recognising and dealing with problei^ in Uiis special area." 

"I hope the way I am raising my sons will make them better teenagers and men. 
By being tiie only parent I don't want to smother m sons," 

"I'd like to know and mderstand what children go trough when there's a 
divorce in the family. At this point I feel 3 fi 5 year olds are well 
adjusted huunan beings with minds of their owns, responsible (for their age) 
and eKtremely independent. If toere's a problem we have no problems talking 
things out GKcept their fathers and my divorce. As hard as I ti^ , there have 
been times when" it's difficult to be objective. My 5 year old will try to 
work me up or push an incident. I'd like to know how to handle this. Telling 
her to forget it & not talk about doesn't solve any thing 1" 
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Tmm 14 

Need Cluster Vi Special Children 



Selected mid Unedited Parent Responses 



"I am a mother of twins»-I belong to tiie local Twin Cl\:to"Several of us 
mentoers wish to dlEcuss tiia different ages and stages of raising twins. 
In six years we have had^ too programs on this , not enough for special 
problems, I have World Book and dild Craft for children--I had hoped 
tiiere would be more on twins * " 



"Why 



does a diild continue to suck his tiiunto , past the age of five." 



"Everything possible--especially prdbleTOd diildren- -hyperactive retention 
problem etc—sucii as niy daughter." 

"More ideas about bed wetting, i.e, corrections-helpful hints--coping with 
etc." 

"Special helps for families witii handicapped diildren (particularly mentally ^ 
retarded)." 

"My youngest daughter, (3) still has BM's in h^r pants while she's playing. 
She knows it at the tire and tells me afteCT/ards, Love, mderstandmg, nor 
spanking has helped." 

"What 1 want or need to learn more of is how to deal wi1±L my older son and 
youngest daughter Astma attadcs. Some time it gets nerve radcing to me, 
and its hard on tiiem as well as nvself." 

"HOW to deal witii the conflict between 2 bright male diildren and 1 female 
diild with learning problems." 

"coping with » gifted' Aildren=-i.e, ttie brighter d^iild-"dealing with an 
emotionally disturbed diild, helping a child to overcome shyness," 

"Ihe problems of being the parents of adoptive children," 

"in situations where one diild is physically handicapped and the other child- 
ren are "normal.* How to shc^^ you love all equally even though more attention 
is shown the handicapped, and coping with and eKplaining why; disciplining j ^ 
loving without spoiling tlie handicapped diildi the effect on the whole family. 
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TmiE 15 

Need Cluster VI i Famly Relations 



Solected and Unedited Parent Responses 



"I'd like to have a more peaceful family atmosphere. Less fighting among 
children," ■ 

"I need more help on coping with sibling rivals . Witt 5 children I have 
it constantly*" 

"Relationship of husband and wife and how it effects tiie= children. Back- 
ground of parents upbringing." 

"How to deal wirh your children when you are having marrigial troubles 
at hone, so it wont efect my childerens healtii or learning abili^* As 
a parent I would like to keep my family togettier, so they would know what 
its like to have a mother and fattier relationships I think that rf you a 
not a while person yourself there's know way you can teach your child to 
be a whole, person, and ecept things as they come." 

"HOW to better form cooperation and good feelings about sister and brothers, 
especially wiUiin close age spaii.'' 
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Tmm 16 

Need Cluster VII: Caring for/ProteGting toe Child 



Selected and Unadited Parent Responses 



"How to raise a child to be free from the use of the abuse of drugs and 
alcohQl." . 

"The dangers of poisons., pills, etc. & what various poisons can do to" a 
child." 

"The two most important things to me are nutrition and first aid," 

"How to instruct child and for child to mderstand importance of not 
accepting rides, talking to strangers etc. and not to be afraid to report 
to parents any unusualy behavior of adults," 



"I'm seriously and deeply concerned about food additives and their relation 
to the increase in their use and the sharp increase in cancer, learning 
disabilities, hyperactivi^ , birth defects etc. in our children." 
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TABLE 17 

Need Cluster Vllls Parents as Persons 



Selected and Unedited Parent Responses 



parent can stop feeling guilty when they feel they aren't spending 
time with their children, even though the children don't feel ne- 



"How a 
enough 

glected or demanding of more attention 



"Enjoy being a parent," 

"I need to learn how to be more sure of myself in the way I'm raising 
children, " 

"How to be more patient wia my children and to be able to be calm about 
ttiings I'm trying to help them with that they seem to want to goof around, 
this get's on my nerves more than anything and then I get mad at the boy's 
which I know I shouldn't do. But on the otiier hand 1 just can't seem to 
handle it." . . 

"How to control my depressions so ttiat I may live at the same emotional 
level." 

"I would like to learn morer about being yourself in a whole just living 
and everyday as a person with a responsibility," 

"Understanding myself—why tilings (certain things) which are seemingly inocent 
irritate me and how these things relate to me," 

"I think it is necessary for a person to understand themselves before they 
can be effective parents. I would like to know where a parent can get 
professional counseling for themselves or their children without prohibitive 
cost. I have to deal with a hyperactive child (8 yr. old) and at times she 
is too much to put up with, I tiiink counseling would be a trsmendous help 
at these times to help vant anger, guilt, and frustration away from the diild. 

"How to keep my cool, being firm and consistent— how to be in control and at 
the same tfffie not be overbearing or too domineering so the child's personality 
cam develop," 
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TmJM IS 

Need Cluster IX? Understanding/Communicating with the Child 



Selected and Unedited Parent Resj^onses 



mai^ concern is to be able to understand childrens wants and noods." 
"Relating to my children on a more equal basis." 

"To let our children be their own person instead of an image of ourselves. 
Teaching parents to accept and deal with this." 

"To teach a parent every diild is itself. Not like its sisters or brothers 
or other children in books," 

"People should learn how to listen to Uieir diildren and then not redicUe 
their ideas . " 

"TO learn to 'slow down' for more than 15 minutes a day dnd really communicate 
on our children's individual levels int»res tLngly and have fun tool" 

"Mostly— discipline and limit setting— how to follow through~hOT to 
orpreciate the special things aJ:.out my ki ds—enthnsiasm— quiBtnnss etc.— 
and not see tliem as 'bad traits.'" 

"To have my child liston to me and do what I say— to love me and come to me 
euid tell me when something is rong." 

"TO be able to communicate witti your child. So that they will feel free to 
ei^ress there thought and feeling ,somfortable without fear of doing so. 

"Helping them to understand their fears and teaching them to overcome them." 

''The different stage's a child goes through can be very hard to understand. 
I'd like to learn more about Uiese then maybe it would be easier to under- 
stand the thing's children do while they go through this and are growing up. 
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Preferanees for Educational Strategies 

Hhm next set of results to be reported is relevant to -Uie question 
concarning educational (instructional) approadies to parenthood education i 
By what modes of "teaching" do parents prefer to learn more ^out garenting?. 
Tha intent of this question was to assist planners of a series of parenthood 
education programs to make decisions about the instructional methods to be 
used in bringing about the desired educational impact on the target audience. 
The assumption was made that the series would have a much batter chance of 
succeeding if its mode of delivery appealed to the target audience. By appeal 
it was meant stimulating initial interest and then maintaining that interest 
in parenthood education over a period of several weeks. In answer to this 
question pertaining to educational strategies,' the results from analyzing the 
first group of ten items in Section IX of the survey questionnaire will be 
reported. 

Table 19 below presents rank order data on parent preferences for ten 
different delivery modes of parenthood education. Ihe top three ranks clearly 
show that parents prefer to learn more ^out parenting from reading (books or 
magazines) and watching a; television series. Mora than 80 percent of tiie 
parents reported preferring all three of these strategies; and nearly 40 percent 
of the parents shaved very strong preferences for them. Regarding Uie fourth 
ranked item, "Talking with parents in group meetings," almost three out of 
four parents said tJiis mode would be appealing. Two-Uiirds of Uie parents 
showed preferences for "Seeing movies near my -home (at a sdiool) but slightly 
less than one out of every five parents (19.3%) indicated a strong preference 
for this mode. Ihe next several items, ranked six through ten, are not con- 
sideredby parents as very appealing approaches. As low as 45.8% (rank 6) to 
as high as 75.5% (rank 10) of the parents report that these strategies are "not 
at all" liked. Tlie last ranked item, "Having a person visit my home and talk 
witii me each week," was rejected by an overwhelming majority of the sample. 
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TABLl 19 

Rmk Order Preferences for Selacted Educational Strategieg 

Response Distribution 



||l0w much would you like to 
laam ^out being a parent 
irom I " 



feading books* 

|atching a special TV series, 

Ri lading ^out this in 
lugaEines or in sinall news 
[i^ers (4 to 8 pages long) * 



'lilting with parents in 
;roup meetings* 



I 



r 



Bueing movies near my heme 
ut a school) * 



Baaing slides and hearing 
person tell about them. 



Playing games tiiat teach 
to ba a better parent, 

tiaring a special radio 
B<iries* 



stening to records or 
tbpes * 

1 1 

plaving a person visit w 
liptm ond talk with tne each 
>eek * 



r 



RarOt 


Rank 
Score* 


N 


h 

Lot(%) 


A 

Little {%) 


Not 
At All{%) 


1 


224.6 


1738 


38.3 


48.0 


13.7 


2 


222.1 


1729 


38.8 


44.4 


16.9 




214. 9 


1717 


38.0 


46.8 


19.3 


4 


200, 8 


1727 


t 

29.3 


42.2 


■ 

28.5 


5 


184.8 


1724 


19.3 


46.2 


34.5 


6 


167.1 


1710 


12.9 


41.3 


45.8- 


7 


164.1 


1706 


16.7 


30.7 


52.6 


8 


158.4 


1701 


12.5 


33.4 


54.1 


9 


155.9 


1685 


11.8 


32.2 


56,1 


10 


130.9 


1715 


6.2 


18.4 


75,5 



■ , ^..-^i^fi-ri hv diffGrentially weighting each response category Ci-e.,. 

rSt""'" ""littS^" 2' S.d "NO? All" =1) and than adding together the weightad 



Results 



I 
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Do different si^sets of parents show preferences for different approaches 
to "teadhing" parenthood education, and if so, what is the nature and extent 
' of tiiesa diffcrencos? The analyses sought to determine whettier or not tiie 

degree of preference for a particular strategy was associated witt such factors 
BB family Gonposition, the racial-ettinic composition of the community, and 
fOTaly income* The results of correlational analyses were similar to tiiose 
previously reportad for tiie factor-scales i very we^ correlations accounting 
for small portions of variance in the dependent variable items. There is no 
evidence that parents who differ on the diaracteristics in question prefer 
different approa^es to parenthood education. 

Preferences for Program Formats 

^e foregoing analysis attempted to reflect tiie preferences shown by 
parents for different instructional approaches to parenthood education. The 
third, and final question will nw be examinedf If honie television (or radio 
or movies) were used as^ the^ primary vehicle for delivering a series of parent- 
hood education programs , what typas ^ program formats would ^ most appealing 
(enjoy able and attention holding) to parents? This question was designed to 
provide information that would assist planners in deciding among alternative 
production strategies the one(s) which would be most appealing and therefore 
would most likely succeed in conveying parentiiood education instruction. A 
rank order item analysis was performed on parent responses to a list of six 
possible presentation formats, the results of^whidi are reported in T*le 20, 

More til an four out of every five parents responded they would like to 
learn from "An M.D. (doctor) or other expert/' "Stories about real people 
(not hwtor)," and "A talk show witii well known guests arid parents," Slightly 
more than half of the parents indicated strong liking for the first of these 
two presentation formats. Roughly three-fourths of tlie parents reported 
liking for "A show that goes into real pec^le's home," and "Special stories 
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Tmm 20 

J Rank Order Preferences for Selected ProductiQn Strategies 



Response Distribution: 



li 



Rank A A 



Not 



TV or radio or in the 
ina\^ies f how inu<di would you 
:e to learn fromi" 



f 



An 



T 

atcries^out real people 2 238.6 1687 ' 51,5 35,7 12.7 



I 



1 
i 



alk show with well known 3 223.2 1799 41,3 40*6 18, 1 

sts and parents. 



I 



Rwk Score* N LQt(%) Little C%) At A ll(%) 



M.D* (doctor) or other 1 242.3 1696 53,0 36.3 10.7 

rt*. 



t humor) 



t?iow that goes into real 4 216,2 1693 41,1 34.0 24*9 

pao p la ' s h omes . 



_^pial stories done by 5 204.7 1657 31.1 42,5 26*4 

aetfers (not h\:unor) , 



rmny show (hi^or, comedy, 6 117.7 1672 , 17,9 41,6 40,5 



*^mk scores were derived by differentially weighting eato response category (i.e, , 

[JiOt" ^3, "A Little'- ^ a I and "Not At All" ^ 1) and then adding togetiier the weighted 



■ ! 
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done by actors (not humor)*" Over twice as m^y parents reported not liking 
theee latter two formats compared with the -^o highest ranked ones* "A funny 
show (humor, coiredy, jokes)" appears as least appealing among the different 
formats and yet a majority (i.e., 59*5%) of parents still feel it has some 
appeal* 

The question of whether different si^sets of parents show significantly 
different preferences for production fdrmats was explored through correlational 
analyses using demographic factors, as before- "flie results revealed no 
evidence that would support employing particular production strategies for 
different parent audiences. 
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Patt IV: CONCLUSIONS 
This study was an attempt to assess needs and preferences for parent- 
hood education among parents of young . Idren from. culturally diverse 
badtgrounds and different regional areas throughout the nation. Parenthood 
education needs and preferences were assessed in the areas of (1) parent 
skills and knowledge, (2) inBtructional approaches in parenttiood education, 
and (3) program/production format possibilities for television or radio 
media. 

The results reported in this study were intended to be used by planners 
to build an educational and entertaining home-viewing television series con- 
sisting of one-half hour shws aimed at increasing parent effectiveness and thereby 
positively affecting the developnient of children. What will be sat forth as con- 
clusions of this study are intarpretations of parents' needs and preferences for 
parenthood education, based on the en^irical data presented in Part III. 

Conclusions: Ski 1 Is /tcnow ledge 

The strongest parenting needs in the skills AnCT^ledge area will be 

briefly stated and are based on the analysis of factor-score data and content 

analysis of open-ended parent responses. The -order in which these needs appear 

is intended to give an approximate idea of their relative importance: 

e Ho-v; to facilitate the development of the diild's individual 
potentialities without aversive control (i.e. witii loving 
care) . 

« How to understand the neecs of the child and to respond to the 
child as a unique person in fulfilling those needs. 

• How to help the diild develop self-guided behavior through 
acquisitions of morality, self-understanding, and problem- 
solving. 

« How to acquire information about child .growth and development (e .g. , 
personality formation, devolopmental stages, physical maturation, 
sensory developmant) . 

o HOW to learn moaro about the consequences for child development 
of parents' own feelings and parenting practices in general. 
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• HoM to adiieve mental health as parents (e.g., maintain emotional 
stabili^ and ae'lf- control , and reduce stresses of parenthood). 

• How to help children learn and cope in school. 

0 How to help children with psychological and physical problems 
or handicaps. 

Conclusions i 'Educational StrategiBB 

Strong preferences for reading materials and television prograrmdng 
on effective parenting were clearly indicated in the results. A combination 
of television shows and written support materials would appear to be ideally 
suited for delivering education for effective parenthood. Visual stimulation 
seems to be an important oonponent of -Oie approach, since "hearing a special 
radio series," "listening to records or tapes," and "having a person visit 
my hoine and talk with me each week" were not appealing strategies. The latter 
one, which was rejected by 75 percent of the sanple, is most interesting since 
home-vinitor parent intorvontion prograins have' bean auccessfully in^lemented 
and accepted by parents in many places throughout the country. Apparently 
the thought of intrusion by an outside visitor may be initially threatening 
or objectionable -until that person becomes familiar. 

Conclusions ; Program Formats^ 

The results suggested that a documentary presentation format would be 
most appealing, but that nearly all of the format possibilities evaluated 
by parents were fairly attractive. If this means that parents would prefer 
media variety, then perhaps several different formats should be presented 
in a television series or even wiUUn individual television shows to enhance 
audience appeal. Different program formats could be tested for audience at- 
tention (i.e., appeal and interest) once pilot programs are designed and pro- 
duced. ThB program formats which were mMt preferred suggestod types of programs 
which empriasize a real, true-to- life , factual problem-solving approach to effective 
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Overall Conclusions 

A television series on effective parenting, geared to ttie needs and 
preferences of parents for skllls/knov,' ledge , delivery approadies, and 
program formats would focus on parents as persons, children as unique in- 
dividuals, and the interpersonal relationships of children and parents around 
vital (real- life) problem areas or issues In which conflict and tension may 
be present. Parents eKpressed needs for promoting the psychological and 
physical well-being of tiieir children and wish to achieve this end in the 
most humane way possible by using parenting practices which have a sound 
information base and which can be demonstrably proven as effective. Findings 
in this study strongly suggested the use end acceptability of the television 
medium with a variety of production formats, and written support materials, 
as ttie most effective means of parenthood education for parents of young 
children. Initially, progiams In the televlsibn series should ti-y to reach 
Uie general "young children" parent population until more extensive study is 
made of the parenthood needs and preferences of audiences with special 
characteristics. 
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mOL^SCaoa WSMlKiaiL L^lillS^TilSW, OKI© 



P, 0. BOX 1348 

CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 25325 
304/344^8371 



October 14, 1975 

Sent to eadi of OE Regional OffiGes 



The Appalachia Educational Laboratory in Charleston, West Virginia 
has been funded by the Department of Healthy Education and Welfare 
to produce a one-hour special and two pilot programs on television 
for effective parenthood. The special is being produced in the 
WQED studios in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and v;ill be r^ady for view- 
ing after November 1, 1975, We are hoping to have it aired on one 
of the major television networks* 

In conjunction with the development of the special, we have agreed 
to implement a needs assessment program which will involve approx= 
imately 4500 parents* The results of the needs assessment will 
help us to plan for the two pilot programs and any subsequent series 
that might ensue. To acGomplish this, we have selected* ten states 
by means of the table of random numbers* In each state, the Super-^ 
intendent will be asked to send us the names of five elementary 
schools and we will then select three of the five schools for part- 
icipation in our needs assessment survey. 

In your Region, we have selected the state of 

would like to know if you have any objections for its inclusion in 
our study. 

Sincerely yours. 



George H, Love, Ed.D. 
Director , Division of 
Marketing and Distribution 
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Letter to State School Officers 
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P. 0. BOX !348 

CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 25325 

304^44^8371 



Ootobar 14, 1975 

I 

Sent to State Superintendents in 10 states 



Dear Coimnissioner s 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory in Charleston, West Virginia 
has been funded by the Departoent of Health, Education and Welfare 
to produce a one^hour special and two pilot programs on television 
for effective parenthood* The special is being produced in the 
WQED studios in Pittsburgh, Pannsylvania and will, be ready for view- 
ing after November 1^ 1975. We are hoping to have it aired on one 
of the major television networks. 

In conjunction with the development of; the special, we have agreed 
to implement a needs assessment proyrain which will involve approx- 
imately 4500 parents. The results of tho nepdsi assessment will 
help us to plan for the two pilot programs aiid any subsequent series 
that might ensue. To accomplish this, we ^have selected ten states 
by means of the table of random numbers . 

Your state has been selected as one of the ten to be involved in 
our Needs Assessment Survey. Will you^ therefore, designate or have 
your early childhood advisor designate five elementary schools, pre- 
ferably in different school districts, to participate in the study? 
We will select three of the five to serve as participating schools. 
We are planning to send the Needs Assessment Form concerning parent- 
ing skills and needs to parents of kindergarten and first grade 
pupils. The form was approved by the USOE. 

I would appreciate your sending me the names and addresses of the 
elementary school principals of the schools that you select prior to 
November 8, 1975, 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 



George 11* Love, EdsD. 
Director, Division of 
Marketing and Distribution 

GliLiml 
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WMfflOa [ElllliWDiKiaiL [La(B®[BOT[^^5 

PrOlBOX 1348 " 

CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 2532S 

304/344^8371 



The Appalachia Educational Laboratory in Charleston, Wast Virginia 
has been funded by the Department of Health, EdUGation and Welfare 
to produae a one-hour special and two pilot programs on televi'jion 
for effective parenthood t The special is being produced in the 
WQED studios in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and will be ready for view- 
ing after November 1, 1975* We are hoping to have it aired on one 
of the major television networks. 

In conjunction with the development of the special^ we have agreed 
to implement a needs assessment program which will involve approxi- 
mately 4500 parents. The results of the needs assessment will help 
us to plan for the two pilot programs and any subsequent series that 
might ensue. To accomplish this^ we have selected ten states by means 
of the table of random numbers* 

YoM^ school has been designmtied--by your State Superintendent, Robert 
Benton, for possible inclusion in our. needs asscissment survey* 
We would appreciate, therefore, your completing the attached form 
and returning it to us in the enclosed stamped, addressed envelope - 
This will enable us to obtain a diverse population in our sample. 

Thanks very much for your cooperation. 

sincerely yours , 



George H. Love, Ed*D. 
Director, Division of 
Marketing and Distribution 
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NAME AND ADDRESS OF SCHOOL 



NAMES OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 



NAMES OF FIRST G^DE TEACHERS 



NUMBER OF KINDERGARTEN PUPILS . 

NUMBER OF FIRST G^DE PUPILS - 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC LEVEL OF PARENTS 

(Check one) ____ 

ijow middle high 

racial and ethnic composition! 

AMERICAN INDIAN OR ALASKAN NATIVl 
ASIAN OR PACIFIC ISLANDER 
BLACK, NOT OF HISPANIC ORIGIN 
HISPANIC 

WHITE, NOT OF HISPANIC ORIGIN 



PRINCIPAL'S SIGNATUl^E 
DATE ~ ~ 



% 
% 
% 
% 
% 



-4= 



APPENDIX ^IV 
Ixan^lar Report to Sdiool Principals 
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aiat to do ; Firit^ read what it layg below about each thing 
■^a you might learn cart about. Then decide how much you fasl 
^^:=you need or wont to learn more about that* For example , 

if you feel you already know all or just about as much ai 
®;y©u aeed or want to knc^rf about "How Oiildren Grow and 
/ Dave lop than mark the hQX. Nothing More At All , Howeveff, 
5a; if you feel you need or want to learn more about that, 
l^y.then you may wish to answer A_ Li ttle Hgre or A I^t Hore p 

Put a check mark ^yf in the box under A Lot More ^ A Little 

Here or Nethlng Ksre At All for each question. We are 
r intereited~in whai you £ial, yeu may, of course, feel that 

you need of want »o learn more about some things, and no« 
- thinf more about others* Ho one will judge you as a parent # 

whatever your answers are. If you do not want to answer a 
• question, then leave it blank. 



HOW CHILDF£tI GKW A^^D DEVELOP, How much do yoU feel you 
need or want to Itam more about i 

1, Where you can find out lybout how children develop* 

2, What your child shculd be able to learn at his age# 
so as not to "push" your child too much* 

3, How children grow into special, one-of^a-kind people* 

4* How the world looks and sounds to your child, and 
how to help him learn about it* 

5* How your child's parsonality is formed* 

6* How your child learns to use his body by playing 
(runs, 3i^psj . 



Name 



Hy City £ State^ 



My Qiildren's Ages (in years)_ 
Hame of Neareit Grade School 



A lOT MORE 



( ) 
{ ) 



f .6 



36.4 
< ^ 43,8 

C ) 43.8 

^ ^48.1 

( ) 15.1 



A IJTTI£ HQ^ 

< ) 56.7 

' ' 50.5 
^ ^ 41.0 

( ) 45,7 



( ) 



43.4 



NOTHING MORE 
AT MjL 



C ) 33.7 



( ) 



13.1 
15,2 



( ) S2.8 



( ) 10.5 
8.5 
C ) 32.1 



TAKING BETTSR CASS OF 'iCUR IMY- H^W much do you feel you 
need or want to Itarn r.sre abcvit ^ 

1, What happeni "before the baby comes (what to eati what 
drugs not to taL^ei how long to wait before having 
ano^er babv; things that can happen to the baby)* 

2* How babies leam to talk (what the baby hears ? what 
it learns f rsm what you do and say) * 

3. Halping the b^y feel good (not too warm or coolj 

enough to ea^j food that might upset the baby? giving 
the baby rocn to nove around) * 



( ) 6.9 

t » 9.8 

( ) 3.9 



( ) 



13.7 



28.4 



( 5 27.5 



^ ^ 79.4 
- ^61.8 

^ ^68.6 



TREATING YOUR CKiLD LlJffi A PERSON. How mueh do you fool 
you need or want tQ learn ffiorc about^ how tOL 

1. •Pell vhat childron ara doing by watching them. 

2. Help yout child see and accept his or her own feolingB. 

3. Show love and care to your child. 



4, Talk with yeur child about hiB problemo and answer 
hlB quostior.Si 

§. Holp your child to behnvo when ho gtarts to (irjht. 



- ' 31.8 

< > 60.7 
( ) 30.8 

< > 57.9 



{ } 



44.3 



■ ^52.3 
^ 5 36.4 
( )43.9 

^ ^ 33.6 
^^3.4 



' ^15.9 

< ' 2.8 
( J25.2 



8.4 



12.3 
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HOTIIING MORE 

■ = h LOT MORE A LITTI£ MORE AT ALL 

S. Help your child leani to get alenf with family 
Mid friends. 

7* Help your child see why nilee' are food. 

TAiaNG »RE OF YOUR FAMILY* How much do you feci ygu 
need or want to la am mote ^Qut hQw t o_ % 

1. pick thinfi for the child's bed and for him to 
wear (so that they last and are easy t© take , , e o t \ %n $^ f ) 63 5 
care of), ( ) 5.8 ( ) ^U*© 

2. Find and take oare of a home for your fwtily (how 33,0 ( ) 60*4 
to shop and pay for housinf and furniture) * i ) ' > 

3. Pick tiii right foods and take care of them so 

they will not spoil Cfix meals that are good for t s i A A f i 33 7 M 51.9 

your family's health), ^ * - ' " 



t ^ 36.4 ^ ^ 54*2 ^ ^ 9.3 

< ) 33*0 ^ ^ 47*2 < ^ 19-8 



/. reAOlEJG T^INIHG YOUR CHILD, How much do you feel 

you need or want to leam more about ; 

1. Knat ways of teaching will work best with your ( ) 

^ild (the way you teachi use of books, TV). ^ > 41,5 49*1 9*4 



2. How to control your child by using reward i praiie 
and correction in a loving way (how to help your 



child control himself), ^ ^ 44,9 ^ ^ 37 , 4 " ^ 17,8 



3. How to teach your child to be 'neat and clean and 
to show good manners. 



( ) 23.6 ^ > 47.2 ^ > 29*2 



4, Kct^ to get your child to go to bed on time (and ( 5 12.3 ( ) 29 . 2 { ) 58,5 

to rest or take naps) , 

i. H^^ to get your child to change from doing one f ^ i c: 1 C ) 51 9 C > 33*0 

thinf to doing something else, ■ ^ ^ AS , i 

6, Kow to plan your child's use of TV (picking TV , . 13.2 ( ) 44*3 ( ) ^2*5 
programs, not watching too mu^ TV) - 

7, How to place your chairs, tables and other things 
so that your child will have room to play and learn 

(«id keeping Bome things out of sight so your child , ^ ^ ^ ^ 26,7 ( ) 69,5 

will not waffit them) * ' 

8, How to feed your childi teach him to feed himselfi 2,9 j y 19*2 ^ j 77;9 
and make eating fun for your child* ^ 



How to teach your child to dress and undress. 



( ) 1,0 C ) 13*5 C ) 85,6 



10, Ho'^ to help your child think for himself (choose ^2 ,Q ^ ^ 51. 4 ( ) 19.6 

what he wants to do; make plans) . ^ ^ 

' 11. KOW to teach your child to toll right from wrong ( ) a 

(to ba fnoral), ^ ^ 23.6 " ^ 50,0 26.4 

VI. KEEPING VQUR FAMILY SAFE MVD WI^LL. Ho'^ much do VOU feel 
y ou nued or want to loarn more about f 

1. HOW to keep your child from getting hurt (and how ^ I ) %^ R C) 43 4 M 20.8 
to give first aid). \ t * o 

2. How to keep your child well (get shote and havo the 3.8 ^ ) 25*0 ( ) 71»2 
doctor check your child) » 
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HOTHING _MgM. 
A 1ST MORE A LITT1£ MORE AT ALL 



( } 26.2 ( ) 42.1 c ) 31.8 



- ■ 3* How to know if samethlnf Lb wrong with your 

ohild (is not learninfi cannot walk walli can- 
: = not sa© or hear wall). 

4. Hoiit to know when your child is sick thas a fever^'^ 

©r says he hurts some place). * ( ) 11,3 ^ ' 34,9 ^ ^ 53V8 

: 5* How to pick things that are safe to play with. I ) g^7 < 5 29.8 ^ ^ 63,5 

: 6. How to tell if your child is growing right _ a 

.Cbody size, height, weight)* ; ( ) 10,5 ( ) 38.1 ( j 51.4 

• ? * . •- ■ 

:i* TA^MO C^ra OF THIN(3S AT mm. How much do you feel 
yptt need or want to learn more about i 

1. Making good use of your time (plan your time for . . \ , 

child care^ house workj school or job, time . for. . ' ' , ^ Ar\ rtk o 

yoursalf and your friends) ^ ^ () 25.7 () 40,0 (> 34.3 

2* Getting good help with child care (day ca^e, baby 

sitter, nursery school). ( ) 11.5 ^ ^ 28,8 ^ ^ 59,6 

3, How your child deals with the way that your family 

lives (people in the home, what they do together, » •* 

how they get along), < ) 21,0 ^ ^ 50,5 ^ ^ 28,6 

4, Finding help for people who don't take care of o% ^ ^f) Q 55 ^ 
their children, or who hurt their children. ( ) ^^'^ ( ) C > - 

CI* VQUKSELP AS A PARENT* How much do you feel you _need 
or want to leani mo re about g 



Your own feelings and habits enA how these help 
or hurt your child care (how they affect your 
child care) * 



^ i 44,9 ^ ^ 38,3 ^ ^ 16,8 



Your need to make your child mind you (how your 
own needs can affect hew your child feels about 

himself, and your child's learning). C ) 41.1 < ) 42,1 ^ ) 15,8 

>my your child will not mind you and how this 33 6 47 7 ( \ 18.7 

bothers you (how to get over being upset). ^ = () ^* C) * () ■ 

How to be sure that you are doing what is best 

for your child (or your worries about what other ^ ^ ^2 7 ^ j 42 1 ( ) 25,2 



people think) * 



imat to do I Just as before, read what it says about each thing from which you can learn. That iSi if you 

^ink you would enjoy learning aJjout being a better parent from "reading books," then you may wish to answer 
A l^t or A Little . But if you would enjoy learning from "reading books," then mark the box Hot ht_hlU 
YOU may , of course, think that you would like to learn from some things and not from others. Put a check 
mark (H^in the bo?c under A l^t , A Little or Not At All for each question. 





A LDT 






A LITTLR 


NOT AT 


ALL 


flnw *fn f.RARN ABOUT BKtm A IlETTER PARENT* How much 
would you like to leam about beinq a better {3*irant_ fr_omi 














1, Beading books, 

2, Talking with parento in group moBtings* 


{ ) 
( ) 


45. 
19, 


8 
8 


^ ^ 46,7 
( ) 43.4 


C ) 

( ) 


7,5 
36.8 


3. Watching a special %V series. 


( ) 


50. 


0 


« ^ 41.5 


i ) 


8.5 
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4, itainf movLoB near home Cat a schosl) > 

» i. Having a person visit my home and talk with me 
ta€h week« 

6. Saainf elides and hearing a person tell ibout 

7. Beading about this in mafaaines or in imall 
n€wspap€rs (4 to i pagae lonf ) « 

§. Hearing a special radio series. 

f* Ms tuning to records or tapes. 

10* Playing garaes that teach me to be a better parent, 

TV or radio or in the moyitS; how much would you like to 
learn from i 

1. h fymny show (humor/ comedy / jokes), 

2. A talk show with wall known guests and parents, 
3* itories about real people (not humor) * 

' 4, Special stories done by actors (not humor) . 

5. An H*D, -<doctor) or otoer expert. , 

6* A show that goes into real people's hoines, 

K, QTlffiR IDEAS* What else do you think you need or want ^o 
learn mora about in ordar r.o be a better parent? Print 
so that your ideas will be easy to read* 



A lOT 

* * 22.6 
t ) 4,8 
C) 14.3 

C ) 39,4 



( } 



8.6 



t> 7.7 
t ) 10.6 



< ^ 15,7 
C 5 40,8 



57.3 



( ) 42,2 

60,2 
< y 35.9 



A IJTTLS 

^ ^ 33.0 
( } 8,6 
C ) 41.0 
( ) 43.3 



17,1 

26.9 



( ) 20.2 



^ ■ 39.2 
( ) 39.8 

^ ^ 35,0 
t ) 34,3 

^ ^ 32,0 
^ ^ 36,9 
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WOT AT ALL 

< ' 44.3 

{ j 86,7 
( ) 44.@ 

( ) 17.3 

" ' 74.3 

^ ^ 65;T 
( ) 69.2 



45.1 

< ) 19.4 

^ 5 7.8 

( ) 23.5 

< > 7.8 

< > 27.2 
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PAMNT STUDY EVALUATION FORM 
FOR SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 



1. 

2, 



Name of School i 



How were teachers told about the data gathering procedures? 

( ) Individually ( ) As a group ( ) Both individually and as a group 
Who told the teachers ^out what to do? (e.g. principal # secretary, etc.) 



4. What problems, if any, were there in distributing questionnaires to 
teachers? (If none ^ write "none") 



l^hat problems, if any, were there in collecting returned questionnaires 
from teachers? (If none, write '-none") 



6. What problems, if any, were there in mailing the questionnaires to us? 



(If none, write "none"] 



Did you receive a prepaid postage label to cover the cost of mailing 
questionnaires to us? 



( ) Yes. 



( ) No* 



( ) Don't know 



7A. Was postago sufficient to cover cost? 

( ) Yes ( ) No (If you desire reimbursement, 

indicate cost: ) 



*We hcivo been kGoping records of iiuiilinci coyts for individual schools, 
costs will bo rdimbursod, 



The so 
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8. VShmt way9, if any, were used to get pupils of parents to return questionnaires? 



10, 



Thm return rata from your school was How would you judge this 

result for this type of questionnaire , for parents of kindergarten/first 
grade pupils in your school ^ using these procedures for collecting data- 

( ) Much below average 

{ ) Below average 

( ) About average 

( ) Above average 

( ) Much above average 

If you answered "Much below average" or "Much above average" to question 
9, please list the most important reasons which you feel hindered or helped 
getting questionnaire returns i 



2, 

3* 



11, Did you' receive any questions or comments from parents about the questionnaire 
or about this study in general? 



( ) Yes. 



C ) No 



llA, If you are at liberty to share these witiiout 

revealing the names of parents, please list 
them below r ^ ^ 

1. ^ - 



12. Wore you ever contacted by the State Superintendent and/or local Super- 
intondent of Education about your participation in this study? 



( ) Yes (Check which oneCs):- 

( ) State SupGrintGndant 
( ) Local Suporintendcnt 



( ) No 
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13. How would you describe family income characteristics among parents of 
pupils in your school? (The pupose of this question , and the three to 
follow, is to dstermine the range of differences rather than an absolute 
amount of (on) some characteristic) 

( ) Family income is mostly at one level (either high, middlei 
or low) 

( ) Family income is divided mostly into two levels (e*g. high 

and low, high and middle, etc.) 
( ) Family income is divided mostly into three levels (high# 

■ middle, and low) 
( ) Other: — — 

14. How would you describe the educational attainment (i.e. last grade level 
completed) characteristics of parents of pupils in your school? 

--^^ ( ) About as many parents have completed college as high 

' school or elementary school 

^^{^-:).jt^ last grade completed by most parents is either in 
eiimentary school, high school, or college 
{ ) Other: - 

15. How would you describe the neighborhood characteristics (i.e. type and 
size of housing) of pupils who attend your school? 

( ) Pupils come from very similar neighborhoods 
( ) Pupils come from neighborhoods that are mora alike 
than different 

( ) Pupils come from neighborhoods that are more different 
than alike 

{ ) Pupils come from very different neighborhoods 

16. How would you describe the ethnic (e.g. German, Italian, Spanish, etc.) 
composition of parents of pupils in your school? 

( ) Most parents come from the same background 
"( ) Parents come from a small nur^er (2-3) of different 

backgrounds > 
( ) Parents come from several different backgrounds _ _ 

( ) Other; — — 
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17. On the next page, a small sample of parents which were randomly drawn 
from returned questionnaires is listed. This smnple includes only 
those parents who put their najnes on the quGStionnaire. The purpose 
of the next five questions is to compare this list of parents to all 
parents in your school on certain characteristics. This information 
will help un determine whether parents who responded are similar to 
(representative of) other parents* 



How similar is this set of parents to parents 


in your school 


according 




to; 


Very 




Not 




Similar 


Similar 


Similar 


Family income characteristics 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


Educational attainment characteristics 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


Neighborhood characteristics 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


Ethnic minority (e.g. German, Italian, 


( ) 


C ) 


( ) 


etc,) characteristics 








Racial minority (e.g. Black, Oriental, 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 



etc*) characteristics 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION* PLEASE 
RETUra THIS FORM IN THE SELF- ADDRESSED 
STAMPED ENVELOPE. 
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1. Name of School: 



2, Grade Level i ( ) KindorgartGn ( ) First Grade 
3* Nuntoer of pupils in your class i 

4. Time of day qucs tionnairos were distributed to pupils i 

( ) Early tnorning 

( ) Just before lunch time 

( ) Early afternoon 

( ) just before close of school 

5. Day of the week questionnaires were distributed to pupils: 

( ) Monday 
( ) Tuesday 
( ) Wednesday 
( ) Tliursday 
( ) Friday 

6. Were there enough questionnaires for all the pupils in your class? 



( ) Yes 



( ) No 



6A. Approximately how many more were ^ 
needed? _ _ 

6B» VJere you able to obtain them? 

( ) Yes ( ) No 



7. On an average day, how many pupils are absent from your class? 



8. Please estimate the nuntoer of pupils you know did not receive questionnaires 
- i*e., because of absenteeism, lateness, etc. (Put a 0, if none) ^ _ — 

9. Estimate the number of pupils who you know received questionnaires, but did 
not' got them to their parents - i,e., threw them away, left them in their 
desks, lost them, etc. (Put a 0, if none) ^ 

10. Approximately how many school days wore allowed for collecting questionnaires 
after they were passed out to your pupils? 

< ) days 

( ) 3-4 days ' 

( ) 5 days (3. week) 

( ) More than one week 

11. Please describe briefly any difficumBS. you had in distributing questionnaires, 
(If none, write "none") 
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Describe briefly any difficultios in collecting questionnaire returns 
from pupils. (If none, write "none") 



Describe briefly what was said to your pupils when questionnaires were 
pasised out to them: 



What ways, if any, ware used to get pupils to return questionnaires? 



Did vou receive qusstions or co^ients from parents abeut the questionnaire 

or about tins study in general? 

C ) Yes ( ) No 

15a, If you are at liberty to share these without 
revealing the names of parents, please list 
them below I 



Thank you for your cooperation • Please put 
this form into the self --addressed enVGlope , 
and ^return it to us* 
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Dear Parent 1 

Our Laboratory is preparing a new instructional series for parents. 
It is called "Education for Effective Parenthood." 

Your local school has agreed to help us* Now we n^ed your help. You 
will find a four (4) page form with this letter. The form will tell you 
"what to do," You can help by telling" us on the form about your own needs 
as a parent. We hope you will talk with your husband or wife as you give 
your answers on the form* If you are a single parent ^ please let us know 
of your needs from this point of viev;. 

When you finish answering, put your form in the envelope. Then seal 
it and return it to the school. Do not put your name on the outside of 
the envelope. We will not tell anyone what you said. We will use your 
answers to help us plan the "Education for Effective Parenthood" series. 

We would like to know your answers. But you do not have to answer* 
Even if you do not answer , please seal your form in the envelope and 
return it to the school . 

Soon you will hear from the school atout the new instructional series* 
Watch for this news. 

Thank you for your help* 



Sincerely, 




Edward E, Gotts 
Director 

Division of Early Childhood 
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What to doi First, read what it says below about each thing 
you might learn more aboue. Then decide how much you feel 
you need or want to learn more about that. For eKample, 
if you feel you already know all or just about as much as 
you need or want to know about "How Children Grow and 
Develop," then mark the boH Nothing More At All . However, 
if you feel you need or want to learn more about that, 
then you may wish to answer A Little More, or A Lot More . 
Put a check mark (*< in the box under A Lot More , A Little 
More or Nothing More At All for each question. We are 
^^rested in what you feel. Vou may, of course, feel that 
you need or want to learn more about some things , and no- 
thing more about others. No ono will judge you as a parent, 
whatevor your answers are. If you do not want to answer a 
question j then leave it blank. 

I. HOW CHILD^M GRDVf AfJD DEVELOP. How much do you feel you 
need or want to _learn more about : 

1. Where you can find out about how children develop* 

2* vmat your child should be able to learn at his age, 
so as not to "push" yo^r child too much. 

3. How children grow into special, one-of-a-^kind people. 

4. How the world looks and sounds to your child, and 
haw to help him learn about it* 

5. How your child's personality is formed. 

6. How yotir child learns to use his body by playing 
(runs i jumps) * 



Name 



My City & State^ 



My Oiildren-s Ages (in years )^ 



Name of Nearest Grade School^ 



A im mm a litt le more 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

C ) 
( ) 

( ) 



( ) 
C ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

C ) 



NQTIITNG MORE 
AT A LL 



( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

C ) 

( ) 



II. TAKING BETTOR CARE OF YOUR BABY. How much d O you feel you 
nee d or want to learri more about i 

1. What happens before the baby comes (what to oat| what 
drugs not to take; how long to wait before having 
another baby; things that can happen to the baby). 

2. How babies learn to talk (what the baby hears; what 
it learns from what you do and say) . 

3. Helping the baby feel good (not too warm or cool; 
enough to eat; food that might upset tha h^y; giving 
the baby room to move around) * 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 

{ ) 



( ) 



( ) 



C ) 



TREATING YDUR ailLD LI^ A PERSON. HOW much do you feel 
you need or want to le ain more about how tot 

1. Tell what children are doing by watching thorn. 

2. Help your child see and accept his or her own feelingE 

3. Show love and care to your child. 

4. Talk with your child about his problems and answer 
his guestionn. 

5. Help your child to behave when he Btarts to fight. 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
C ) 



C ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

C ) 
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6. Kelp your child leam to get along with fainiiy 
and fri^nde* 

7/ Help your child see why rules are good. 



h LOT MORE 

( ) 
( ) 



A LIT.TL£ MORE 

( ) 
( ) 



NOTHING MORE: 
AT ALL 



i ) 
( ) 



IV. TAKl'JG CARE OF YOUR FAMILY. How much do V OU feel VOU 
need or war^ to learn morc^ about how to ; 

1. pick things for the child's bed and for him to 
wear (so that Uiey laot and are easy to take 
care of ) . 

2. Find and take care of a home for your family (how 
to mhop and pay for housing and furniture) . 

3 Pick th^ right foods and take care of them 10 

they will not spoil (fiK meals that are good for 
your family's health). 



i ) 
( ) 

C 1 



( ) 
( ) 

C ) 



( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



V. teack:^jg a:^d TKAiriiMG vour child, how much do you feel 
you r.ted or want to leaiii more about ; 

I. i^at ways of teaching will work best with your 
diild (the way you teach f use of books , TV), 

2 Vow to control your child by using reward, praise 
and correction in a loving way Chow to help your 
child control himBelf ) . 

3, Kow to teach your child to be neat and clean and 
to show qcod manner.^, 

4, How to get your child to go to bed on time (and 
to rest or take naps) . 

5, HOW to get your child to change from doing one 
thing to doing something else. 

6, How to plan your child's use of TV (picking TV 
urograms, not watching too mueh TV). 

7 Hov; to place your chairs, tables and other things 
so ^ha- your child will have room to play and learn 
(and keeping some things out of sight so your child 
will not w^t them) . 

8. HOW to feed your child r teach him to feed himaelf; 
and maJ;e eating fun for your child. 

9. How to teach your child to dress and undress. 

10. Ho^^ to help your child think for himself (choose 
what he wants to do; make plans) , 

II. How to teach your child to tell right from wrong 
(to be moral) . 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

( ) 

( } 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



VI. K2EFING YCUH FAMILY SAFE AND WKIX. How mueh dO you Ceel 
• want to learn more about 1 

1. How ^ keep your child from getting hurt (and how 
to give first aid) . 

2. How to keep your chi]d well (get shots and have the 
doctor check your child) . 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
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A LOT MORE 



A LITTLE MORE 



NOTHING MOKK 
AT AL t 



3. How to know if something is wrong with your 

ehild (is not learning; eannot walk Well; ean^ 
not set or hear well) . 

4i How to know when your child is sick Chas a fgver 
or iays he hurts eome plaGe) . 

S. How to pick things that are safe to play with. 

6* How to tell if your child is growing right 
(body size, height, weight) , 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

C ) 

( ) 
( ) 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



TAKING GAF<E OF THINGS AT VlOm. How much do you feel 
you need or want to lea rii more about i 

1* Making good use of your timo (plan your time for 
child care, house work, school or job, timQ for 
yourself and your friends) , 

' " 2. Getting good help with child care (day care, baby 
sitter, nursery ichool) * 

3. HOW your child deals with the way that your family 
iives (people in the home^ what tiiey do together, 
how they get along) . 

Finding help for people who don't take care of 
their children, or who hurt their children. 



( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 

( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 

{ ) 

( ) 



'III. VOURSELP A PARENT, tlcw much do ^ou feel you need 
or want to learn more about i 

1. Your own feelings and habits and how thene help 
or hurt your child care (how they affect your 
child care) - 

2. Your need to make your child mind you (how your 
own needs can affect how your child feelo about 
himself, and your child's learning). 

3. Why your child will not mind you and how this 
bothers you (how to get over being upset). 

4. How to be sure that you are doing vmat is best 
for your c^ild (or your worries about what other 
people think) . 



( I 

.( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



wh=,*- do- auBt a^ before, read what it says about each thing from which you can learn. That is, if you 

Ihink you would enjoy learning about being a better parent from "reading books," then you may -^^^ 
Tilt orVuttlf Lt if you would not enjoy learning from "reading books," then mark the box Not At All . 
Is^ay Srtijii. think that you woITid like to leam from some things and not from otJ.ers. Put a check 
mark (H^in the box under A_Lot, A Little or Not At All for each question. 



A LOT 



A LITTLE 



NOT AT ALL 



IX. TO LEAl^ ABOUT BEING A BETTER FARKNT. How mvic h 

would you like to le.^i - n about being a be tter parent fromi 

1, Reading books, 

2, Talking with parents in group meotings* 

3, watching a special TV series. 



C } 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
C ) 

( ) 
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4* Seeing movies neat my home (at a school) . 

5. Having a person visit my home and talk with me 
each week* 

6. Seeing slides and hearing a person tell ^out 
them, 

7. Reading about thic in magazines or in small 
newspaperB (4 to 8 pages long) ^ 

B» Hearing a special radio seriee* 

9, listening to reoordi or tapes* 

10. Playing gamei that teach me to be a better parent. 

On TV or ra dio or in the movies, how much would you likgtq 
from i 



learn 
1, 
2 
3 
4, 
S 
6 



A funny show (humor, oomedy^ jokes). 

h talk show with well known guests and parents. 

Stories about real people (not humor) * 

Special stories done by actors (not humor) . 

An M,D, (dOGtor) or ©yier expert. 

A show that goes into real people's homes* 



A LOT 
( ) 

< ) 

t ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

C ) 

C ) 

C ) 

C ) 

( ) 



A LITTLE 



NOT AT. ALL 
( ) 

C ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

. ( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

C ) 
C ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



K. OTHER IDEAS. What else do you think yqu need or want to 
learn mor e ^hou^ in order to be a better parent? Print 
so that your ideas will be easy to read. 
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Estimados PadrGS ^ 

NuGsti^Q laboratorio esta preparando una nucva serie instruccional 
para padres. Se llania "Educacion para una Paternidad Efectiva*" 

La escuela local ha consGntido en ayudarnGs. Ahora necGsitainos 
su ayuda. Vds . ancontraran una fonna de cuatro (4) pfiginas con esta 
carta. La forrna Igh dira "lo que hacer." Vds . pueden ayudar con 
dscirnos en esta forma cuales son sus propias necesidades como padres. 
Experanos que vd. hable con su esposo o esposa cuando pongan sus re- 
^^^^^^4- ^^t^^ 2a forrna* Si vd . no un padro o rnadre casada^ por favor 
d£agnos cuales son sub necasidadas dGfidc este punto de vista. 

Cuando vds : terminen do contestar la fonna, ponganlo en el sobre. 
Entoncos cierrenlo y devufilvanlo a la escuela. No escriban su noirijre 
afuera del sobre. Nosotros no le diremos a nadie lo que dijo. 
Usaremos sus respuestas para ayudarnos a planear la serie ^'Educacion 
para una Paternidad Efectiva." 

Is^os qustaria saber sus respuestas, pero vds , no tienen que 
contestarf Incluso si vds. no contestaji, por favor pongan su forma en 
el sobrc, cierrenlo y devujlvanlo a la cscuola. 

Pronto vds. oiran de la escuela acerca de la nueva serie in- 
struccional. ELstSn al tajito de las noticias. 

Muy agradocidos por su ayuda, ^ • 



Sinceramcnte ^ 




Edv;ard E. Gotts 
Director 

DiviKion ^oC Early Childhood 
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APRENDIKHPO SEE nURNQS PApRES PE FAMILIA 



F avor da hacer lo liguionte i Primuro lea vd. Is qu© dice aba jo 
~ noh^e cnda cos a que vd. pudiora aprendor imi , Entonces 
deeida yd. cuonts vd* creQ que va a nQgtioitar o querer 
aprondor man sobra eso. Vot Djemplo^ si le paroee quc^ vd. 
ya aabd tods o tan to eotno vd. necaiita o quiere saber "Como 
Cracen y Defiarrollan Los NinoG," ontonccs marque la eaja 
Nada Has do Ninquna Manora. Como quiora que, si le parece 
qua vd. va a necesitar o quorer aprender mag^ yobre oBo, 
entoncag vd, quiera oontestar iin Pqcq Mafi o Hueho Mag , 
ponga vd. una marca (k-f^ en l& eaja dtbajo de Mu cho Mag_ , 
Un Poeo Mas j o Nada Mag de Ningun a Jtanura para cada 
pregunta. Ijqs intorogamoB on lo quo vd, siantc. posible, 
por supuesto, que vd. puoda croor quo vd. va a necesitar o 
quarer aprondor mas sobr© algunas eosas, y nada mas sobre las 
Otras* Nadio le va a ovaluar a vd, como padra do familia, 
cualquior respuostas que vd* haga. Si vd, no quiare eon'- 
testar una prequnta* la omita* 



I. CdMO croC^N Y DESARR0LLAN IDS NinOS . ZCUanto erae vd, que 
vd, necesito o quiera aprandor mas sobrjj i. 

1, Dfinde vd. puoda informarse dol desarrollo del nino? 

2* Lo que su nino pueda aprender a su edad para no 
"enpujar" su nino demasiado? 

3* Como los ninos so haeen porgonas espocialos y 
singularos? 

4. Como el mundo lo pareco y le suona a su nino* y como 
ayudarlo a oonocorla? 

5. cSmo la porsonalidad do eu nino so forma? 

6. cSmo su nino aprende a usar su ouorpo jugando 
(eorrorj brinoar) ? 



Nontore y apellido^ 



Mi ciudad y estado^ 



Las adados do mis nirtos (an anos) 



El nombre do la oseuela primaria mas proKima^ 



( ) 
( ) 
C ) 
c ) 

( ) 
( ) 



UN POm 

i ) 
( ) 
i ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



NADA Mb 



Dg NINGUNA 

( ) 

( } 

( ) 

< ) 
( ) 

( ) 



11. CUIDATJDO DE MT BEBfi PROPlAi^ErlTE . dCuanto oroo vd. gue^ 
vd. naces ito o quiora aprondor mas sobre : 

1. Lo que oeurre ctntes del naelmionto d^l bobo tlo qua 
comer; quo drogas no tomar; ouanto tiempo osperar 
antes do tenor otto bebe"; cos as qUG le puedan pasar 
al bebe)? 

2. Como los taebes aprenden a hablar (lo que ©ye el bebi? 
lo que aprende do lo que vdo haco y dice) ? 

3. Ayudar al bobi sentirse bion (el no tenor ni muelio 
calor ni mucho fr£o; que coma bastante; aliments que 
le puoda enformar; darle al bobu bast ante ospaeio 
para mover) ? 



( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
C ) 

( ) 



:il, TUATmW A su Nino COMO UNA PEFSONA. £Cu5nto eroQ vd , 
q ue vd. ne c o^uto o quiora aprondor mns 

1. Descubrir lo quo hacen los ninos por observandQlos? 

2. Ayudarle a ou nino a vor y a acoptar gus emoGiSnns? 

3. Demonstrarle a su nino Garino? 

4. Hoblar con su nino sobre sus problemas y tainbion 
con to star sue proquntas? 

5^ Ayudar a su nino portarso bien cuando comienf^o a 
palear? 

rrm 438, 10/75 
sh 
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( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

< ) 

C ) 



C ) 
c ) 

( ) 
i ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
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6* Ayudar a su nlno portarse bien con familia y aniigos? 
7. Ayudar a su nino eomprendor porquS las regies sen 



MUCHQ MXs 
( ) 

( ) 



UN POOP. 
C ) 

( ) 



NAPA 
( ) 



( ) 



IV* CUIDANDO DE MI PAMILIA. £Cugnto ereo vd. que yd. necosite 
o qAilera aprendGf ma^ a t 

1^ Escogor eogas para la earna de ml nino y ropa que pueda 
llevar. (Para que duran y sean faeiles do cuidar) ? 

2, Buscar y mantener un hogar para su Lamilia (eomo buiear 
y pagar por un hsgar y loe muables)? 

3. Eicoger buen aliniento y cuidarlo para que no eche a 
perder (preparar comidas que Bon buenas para la lalud 
de su familia)? 



( ) 
C ) 

C ) 



( ) 
e ) 

( ) 



( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



V. ENSERMJDO V EHTREnANDQ A SU NlP^. iOimto cree vd. que 
vd^ necesite o gujera aprendur mas sobre i 

1* Que modo de ensonan^a sera mejot con su nino (la manera 

en que vd. eniena? el uso de loo libros, la televiiiSn) ? ( ) C ) ^ ' 

2. Como mane jar a lu nino usando premiog, alaban^ai i y 

correcciones catinoiamente (como ayudar a su nino a ^ ^ 

manejaree)? ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3^ ComQ ensenar a su nino ser aseado? limpio^ y oortes? ( ) ^ ) ^ ^ 

4* Gomo convencer a mu nino que se acueste temprano (y . ^ 

tambien d^soansar o tomar una sieita)? ( ) ^ ^ 



5* CSmo convencer a su nino ir de una cos a a otra? 

6. Como planear el uso de la television para su nino 

(escogiendo los programas de television y no dejarle 
mirar domasiadQ)? ^ 



( ) c ) < > 



cSmo arreglar sus sillas, mesai, y otras cosas para que 
su nino tenga e^paeio para jugar y aprender (escondiendo 

alf Unas cosas para que no las quiera su nino) ? ( ) , ^ J 



8, Gomo alimentar a su ninoi ensenar.a eu nino eomo alimcn- 
tarse; y que este contento durante la comida? 

9, como ensenar a su nino A vestirse y a quttarse la ropa? 



( ) ( ) ^ > 

{ ) ( ) ( > 



10* Como ayudar a su nino ponsar por su cuanta (escoger . ^ 

lo que el quiere hacer* pianear) ? ( ) 



11. Como ensenar a su nino el oonocimientS del bion ^ ^ 

el mal (ser honrado) ? ^ ' 



VI. MAfrrEMlENDO A BU rA>tILIA SEGURA Y BIEH. dCuanto crca Vd, 
qu e vd, neeesitG o quiera aprcndG^mas sobre ; 

1-, cSmo prevenir haeerso dano a su nino (y como dac 
primeros auKillios) ? 

2, Como mantencr buena salud a su nino (obtener inyeccio 
y ver al medico) ? 
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MUCKO MAs 



" Mils. 



NAPA MAS 
DE niNGUNA 



4* 



CQmo reconoeer li su nino tlena unos prebletnas en 
eu deiarrolle Cpof ejomplo, no eatS aprendiendo? 
no puede ^dar himn} no puede ver u 6ir) ? 

como laber cuando su niriQ astt enf^tmo (tiene fiebr# 
o dice qufe le duelo) ? 



5* cSmo eecoger cos as que no saan peligrosas para jugar? 

6. cSft© saber si SU nino esta crasiendo bien segun su edad 
(tamano d^l cucrpQ, altura y peso)? 



( ) 

(■ ) 
( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

C ) 
( ) 

( ) 



( ) 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



VII, CUIPAf^DO DE LAS COS AS EN CAS A. ^Cuanto crea vd. que vd . 
neeesite o quiGra apr^ndef mas i 

1^ Hacer planes paraj euidar a su nino, arreglar la casa, 
reservar tiempo para la essuela/ el trabajo/ los amigoi i 
y para si mlsmoCa)? 

2* consequir buena ayuda para ol cuidado de su nino (durante 
el dfa, alguien para euidar ninos, un colegio preeseolar)? 

3. Saber la Tnanera en quo su nine se adapta al ambiente 
de su hogar? 

4, Consequir ayuda para las persenas quienes les hacen 
dano o no les cuidan bien a sus ninos? 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



i ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



^III* VD. ^aSHOCA) SEE UN PADRE 0 MADP.E* j.CuantO_ eree yd. que vd ; 

1. R^eonocer los sentimientos y habitos que tiene vd. y 
c6mo estos ayudan o hacen danp a su initodo de euidar 
a los ninQS? 



( ) ( ) ( j 



pjeconocer la necesidad de hacer obedecerle a vd. su 
nino (c5mo sua necesidades puedan afectar la manera en 

que su nino se piensa de si mismo y el aprendi?.aje de • ^ ^ 

su nino) ? ( ) C ) 



Saber las ragonos porqui no le obedeaca a vd. su nino 

y ooffio tal situaoiSn le preocJJsa a vd. (por ejemplo, ^ ^ 

saber calmarse a vd.)? ^ ^ ^ ^ 



4. Tener confianza tie lo que les hace para sus nines es 

lo mejor para ellos Co oSmo se sicnte vd. sobre lo que ^ . 

Pifansan otras personas)? ^ ^ 

Favor d^ hacer lo siauionte: Como antes, lea vd. lo que dice sobre eada oosa de que pueda aprender, Es decir, si 
^^iTFgreco que " le ^uHiT^render a ser un padre de fai^ilia mejor de neyondo los lobros," entonccs vd, ^--^ 

testar MUatO o UN PDCO- " Pero sL no le gustaria aprender de Vloyendo los UbroB." entonoes marquo vd, la eg a m 
munm MSmT Erposi?;ie, por suouesto, que vd. pueda creer que le guste aprender de algunas conag y hq do Jas ^ 
^^i^r ^Fo^a vd. una'marca en la caja debajo de Mrao, mjOW o m NIIIGOH HOTO para cada pregunta. 



MUCIJO 



UN POCO ^ ' DE NtNCdn MQDQ 



IK. COMO APR2NDEK A SRR BUENOS PADP£S DE F AM I LI A. £Cua_n_tO. 

cree vo. cue vd. qulera_^iuronaer a scr un nuun padre_de 
fainilia de i 

1. Leer libros? 

tfc 2* Hablar con padres en grupos? 

3. Hirar prograjnas espGCiales de television? 



( ) ( ) (J 

I) c 5 ^ n 

( ) c ) • c ) 
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MUCHO 



UN POCO 



DE NINGONMODO 



6. 



1. 



Ver p^liculaj Cerea de su hogar (Gomo ^o. una 
escuela) ? 

Tonsr una persona que le visita. en casa y con 
quign pUDde hablar eada semajiay 

Vet Unas transparoneias y eeeuehar a una person-a 
hablar de ellai? 

Ijaer do festo en revistas o en pcrioaieos pequenos 
(de 4 a 8 paginaB) ? 



8, Egcuehar unos prograinag eBpeciales do radio? 
9* Eseuchar diBco^ o eintas? 

10. Jugar juegos quo le ensenarj a scr un buan padre do 
f amilia? 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



dPor la television, la radio, o del eino_,^ culnto crpe vd, que vd. qulera aprender dej 



1- Un programa comico (hymor^ comedia^ y chistes) 7 

2., Un prograina en que pereonalidadQS bien conecidas y 
padres donverean? 

3. Cuento^ (que no sean diistosos) de vetdaderae 
personal? 

4, DraJTiatiaaciSnea espeeiales que no sean chistosai? 

5* Escplioaciones de un medico u otro ej^perto? 

6* Un prograina quq demue^tra la vida familiar de una(e) 
verdaderats) f aniilia (s) ? 



( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



C ) 

C ) 

C ) 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
( ) 
{ ) 

( ) 



OTr<AS IDEAS. dQue mas oree vd. que vd. neeeslte o quiera 
aprende r m&B gobro para que sea un padre de gamilia njaiQ^ ? 
Favor de de let rear "la?^ palabras elarafr.ente para que podamos 
leer suo ideas con facilidad* 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT FACTORS 



FAMILY CARE (10 items) 

1. Hw to know when your child is side (has a fever or 
says he hurts sorne place) > 

2. How to tell if your child is growing right (body size, 
height^ weight) * 

3. How to keep your child well (get shots and have the 
doctor ched< your child)- 

4. Hw to know if something is wrong with your child (is 
not learningi cannot walk well; cannot see or hear well) 

5. How to pick tilings that are safe to play with. 

6. Pick the right foods and take care of tliem so they will 
not spoil (fix meals that are good for your family.^s 
health) . 

0 

7. How to keep your child from getting hurt (and ho^^ to 
give first aid) . , 

8- Find and take care of a home for your family (how to 
shop and pay for housing and furniture)* 

9. Pick things for toe child's bed and for him to wear 
(so that tliey last and are easy to take care of), 

10. Getting good help with child care (day care, baby 
sitter/ nursery school)* 



CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT (6 items) 

1. How the world looks and sounds to your child, a_nd how 
to help him learn about it, 

2. What your child should be able to learn at his age, so 
as not to "push'' your child too much. 

3. How children grow into special, one^of-a-kind people, 

4. Where you can find out ^out hw children develop. 

5. How your child learns to use his body by playing 
(runs , jumps) , 



6, How your child's personality is formed. 



Questionnai re 
Item # 



VI -^6 

VI-2 

VI- 3 

VI-5 
IV-^3 

IV^2 
IV- 1 
ViI--2 



1^4 

1-2 

1-3 
I-l 
1-6 

1-5 



.713 

.666 

,659 
*632 
,625 

,599 
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Que s t i onn ai re 
Item # 



CHILD MMAGEMENT (6 items) 



1, How to place your ^airs , tables and ottier things so 
that your child will have room to play and learn (and 
keeping soma things out of sight so your ^ild will not 
want them) , 

2, How to teach your child to dress and undress, 

3, How to get your child to go to bed on time (and to rest 
or take naps) . 

4. Hw to feed your child; teach him to feed himself; and 
m^e eating fun for your child. 

5. Hot to plan your child^s use of TV (picking TV programs, 
not watching too much TV) , 

6. Hov7 to get your child to change from doing one thing to 
doing something else. 



V-7 



V-4 

V"5 



IV, PARENT-SELF (6 items) 

1. Your need to make your child mind you (how your own 
needs can affect YiW your child feels about himself, 
and your diild's learning) . 

2- VThy your child will not mind you and how this bothers 
you (how to get over being upset) 

3. Your own feelings and h^its and how tiiese help or hurt 
your, child care (how they affect your diild care). 

4. How to be sure that you are doing what is best for your 
child (or your worries ^out what other people think) , 

5. Hot your child deals with the way ttat your family lives 
(people in the home, what they do togetiier^ hOT they 
get along) . 

6* Making good use of your time (plan your time for child 
care, house work, school or job, time for yourself 
and yo\ar friends) , 



VlII'-2 



VITI-4 



VII-1 



V. TREATING YOUR CHILD LIKE h PERSON (10 items) 

1. Help your child learn to get along witii family and 
friends* 



111^6 



EKLC 



2. Help your child to behave when he starts to fight* 

. 98 



III-5 



Factor 
Loading 

.656 

.640 

.636 

.613 
.602 
,592 

.722 

.681 
.638 
*642 
.508 

.472 

*739 
.735 
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3, Talk with your child about his probleins £^d answer 
his questions* 

4* Help your child see why rules are good. 

5* Show love and care to your diild, 

6, Help your child see and aGCept his or her own feelings. 

7, How to control your child by using reward, praise and 
correction in a loving way (h^/ to help your child 
control himself) . 

8. Ho^A? to teach your child to be neat and clean and to 
show good manners • 

9. How to teach your child to tell right from wrong (to 
be moral) * 

10, Tell what children are doing by watching them, 

VI* BABY CAPE (3 items) 

1, Ho-// babies learn to talk (what toe baby hears i what it 
learns from what you do and say) * 

2. l^at happens before the baby comes (what to eat; what 
drugs not to take; how long to wait before having 
another baby; things that can happen to the baby), 

3* Helping the baby feel good (not too warm or cooli 

enotrgh to eat; food that might upset tiie baby; giving 
toe baby room to move around) , 



/ Que s t i onn ai re 
Item # 



111-^7 
111^3 

V-11 
III^l 



II-2 



II-l 



II-3 
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RarJ^ Ordering of items Within Factor-Scales 



Scale 

fAMlLY CARE (Q. #) 

lew to keep your child from getting 
lurt (and hw to give first aid) . 
^1^1) 

lav to knm if something is wrong 
"/ith your child (is not learning; 
gannot walk well; cannot see or 
kear well) . (VI- 3) 

tow to tell if your child is 
;frowing right (body sizer height? 
^^eight) , (Vl-'6) 

i 

^ick the right foods and take care 
pt them so they will not spoil (fix 

sals that are good for your family's 
balth) . (lv-3) 

Dw to kno^-7 when your child is sick 
has a fever or says he hurts 
iiome placa) . (VI--4) 

irind and take care of a home for 
(rour family (how to shop and pay 
lor housing and furniture) * 
(IV-2) 

iSetting good help with child care 
(day care, h^hy sitter^ nursery 
diool) , (VII-2) 



tick things for the cliild's bed 
and for him to wear (so that 
l^ay last and are easy to take 
dare of) . (lU-l) 

i 

How to keep your child well (get 
ihots and have doctor chedc 

your child). (VI-2) 

How to pic^ things that are safe 
to play with. (VI-5) 



Rank 
Score 



214,7 



194. 1 



174,2 



172.1 



167.9 



167.6 



159,5 



156,7 



153,9 



151,6 



Level of Need(%) 
Rank High Med. Low 



10 



34,7 



26.4 



16,6 



18.2 



15,7 



16,9 



15 , 0 



10.5 



10,7 



8.9 



45,4 



41.3 



41.0 



35,8 



36.5 



34.0 



29.6 



35,8 



32-6 



33p8 



19.8 



32.3 



42,4 



45,9 



47,8 



48,9 



55.3 



53,6 



56.6 



57,3 
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Scale 

:hii.d growth mu development (q. #) 

low your child* s personality is 
forined, (1^5) 

low 1±ie world looks and sounds to 
four child, and hcp^ to help him 
Learn about it- (1^4) 

^at your child should be able to 
learn at his age , so as not to 
"push" your child too much. (1-2) 

low children grow into special, 
Dne^of-a^kind people. (1-3) 

^?here you can find out about how 
children develop. (1^1) 

How your child learns to use his 
body by playing (runs, jiiinps). 



Rank 
Score 



235.1 



233.7 



231.0 



224. 3 



195.1 



187.9 



Level ^ of Need(%) 
Rank High Med . Lw 



47,7 



45,1 



43.7 



40,8 



22,0 



18.0 



39.8 



43,7 



43.7 



42.8 



51.1 



52.0 



12.4 



11,0 



12.5 



16.3 



26,9 



29.9 



CHILD MANAGEMENT (Q. #) 

How to get your child to change 
from doing one thing to doing 
something else, 

How to get your child to go to bed 
on time (and to rest or take naps). 
(V-'4) 

How to plan your child's use of 
TV (picking TV programs, not 
watching too much TV) . 

How to place your chairs ^ tables 
and other things so that your 
diild will have room to play and 
learn (and keeping some things 
out of sight so your child will 
not want them) . (V-^7) 

Hw to feed your child; teach him to 
feed himself; and make eating fun 
for your child. (V--8) 

How to teach your child to' dress 
and undress. (V^9) 



184, 4 



172. 3 



169,6 



142.7 



140. 3 



133.1 



18.3 



18.9 



14,6 



8,6 



7,6 



6,3 



47. 8 



34,6 



40.5 



25.5 



25.2 



20,5 



33.9 



46.4 



44,8 



65,9 



67.1 



73,2 
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Scale 

PARENT-SELF (Q. #) 

^Our own faelings and habits ajid 
hw thBBB help or hurt your child 
oara (how they affect your child 
care), (Vill-'l) 

four need to make your child mind 
fou (hov/ your own neads can affect 
low your child feels about himself/ 
and your child's learning)* (VlII-2) 

i^y your child will not mind you 
and how this bothers you (hOT to 
get over being upset) , CVIII-3) 

How to be sure that you are doing 
^hat is bast for your child (or 
/our worries about what other 
people toink). (vlll-4) 

yiaking good use of your time (plan 
/our time foi^ child care ^ house work , 
school or job, time for yourself 
and your friends) , (VII=1) 

Flow your child deals with the way 
/our family lives (people in the 
home, what thay do togetiier, how 
they gat along) , (VII- 3) 



TPEATING YOUR CHILD LIKE h PERSON 

Help your child see and accept 
his or her c^m feelings. (111^2) 

Help your child to behave when he 
starts to fight. (111-5) 

Help your child learn to get along 
with famly and friends. (111^6) 

How to control your child by using 
reward, praise and correction in 
a loving way (hew to help your 
^ild control himself), (V-2) 



Rank 
Score 



225,8 



224.7 



217.9 



209-9 



194.3 



193.7 



246.1 



231.0 



223.9 



223,2 



Level of Need(%) 
Rank High Med. Low 



42,2 



41.2 



38,6 



34.2 



29.1 



24.5 



54.6 



45.6 



37.5 



39.2 



41,5 



42.4 



40.9 



41.6 



36,2 



44.8 



37.0 



39.9 



49.1 



44.9 



16.2 



16.3 



20. 3 



24.1 



34.6 



30.6 



8»3 



14.4 



13. 2 



15.8 
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Scale 

elp your child see why rules 
good. (111^7) 



aUc with your child about his 
problems and answer his questions, 
j(III-4) 

fell what children are doing by 
j/Mtdiing tliem. (III--1) 

I 

icpw to teach your child to tell 
right from wrong (to be moral) * 
j(V-ll) 

how love and care to your child* 



f 



:icrw to teach your child to be neat 
d clean and to show good manners* 
|(V-3) 



mY CARE (Q. #) 



aow babies learn to talk (what 
jthe b^y hears; what it learns 
lEroin what you do and say) * 

(II-2) 

helping the baby feel good (not 
too warm or cool; enough to eati 
Pood that might upset the baby; 

[giving the baby room to move 

laround). (11-3) 

What happens before the baby 
comes (what to eat; what drugs 
not to take; how long to wait 
ij^efore having another baby; 
I things that can happen to the 
'l^aby) * (II-l) 



Rank 
Score 



222,4 



214,0 



207.5 



206. 8 



19 7.8 



196.4 



159.7 



149,8 



140, 8 



Rank 



10 



Level of Need(%) 
High Med , Low 

14, 4 



36. 8 



48.2 



28.7 



31.2 



27,1 



^5,7 



15,1 



11.2 



9.4 



48.8 



27.8 



50,2 



44.6 



43,7 



45. 1 



29.6 



27.4 



22,1 



13,8 



21,0 



24,0 



29.1 



29,1 



55.2 



61.4 



68.4 
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Rank Ordering of Questionnaire Iteins 



Level of Need 



Rank 

Item (Ouestion #) Score* Rank High (t) md, (%) ^(%) 

Ip your diild sea and accept his 246.1 1 54,6 37,0 8.3 
her own feelings, (111^2) 



your child's personality is 
rmed, , ( 1^5) 



235,1 2 47*7 39.8 12.4 



Ik with your child about his 234,0 3 48.2 37^3 13,8 

■^lems and answer his questions, 
1I«4) 



231.0 ■ 5.5 43,7 43,7 12.5 



231,0 5.5 45,6 39.9 14.4 



the world looks and sounds 233.7 4 45.1 43,7 11,0 

your child, and how to help 
him learn about it, (1^4) 

tat your child should be ^le to 
am at his age, so as not to 
/!push" your child too mudi, (1^2) 

fclp your child to behave when he 
starts to fight. (lil-5) 

lat ways of teaching will work 2 26.7 7 39,0 48.8 12.1 

best with your child (the way you 

I each; use of books, TV). (V^l) 
our own feelings and habits and how 225.8 3 42.2 41.5 16.2 

lese help or hurt your diild care 
low they affect your child care) , 



10ur need to make your child mind 
ou (How your own needs can affect how 
y<Dur child feels about himself, and 
i3ur diild's learning) , (VIII-2) 



224.7 Q 41.2 42.4 16.3 



I 



3w diildren grow into special, one- 224,3 j^q 40.8 42,8 3.6.3 

of-a^kind people. (1^3) 

Relp your child learn to get along 223.9 n 37.5 49-1 13.2 

with fmily and friends. (111^6) 

§dw to control your diild by using 223,2 22 39.2 44,9 15.8 

reward, praise and correction in a 



1 



oving way (how to help your child 
ontrol himself). (V-^2) 
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lievel of Need 



Rank 



Item (Question ft) Score Rank High(%) Med, (%) l^m (%) 



elp your diild see why rules are 
ood. (III-7) 



222.4 13 36.8 48.8 14,4 



hy your child will not mind you 217.9 14 38,6 40,9 20.3 

nd how this bothers you (how to 
mt over being upset) . (V%ll^3) 

ow to keep your diild from getting 214,7 15 34.7 45. 4 19.8 

urt (and how to give first aid) . 
VI =1) 

Inding help for people who don't 210.7 . 16 36.1 38. S 25.4 

,ake care of their diildren, or 
ho hurt tteir ^ildren. (VII-^4) 

:ow to sure that you are doing 209.9 17 34.2 41.6 24,1 

hat is best for your child Cor 
our worries about what other 
leople think) . (Vlll-4) 

tell what children are doing by 207.5 18 28.7 50.2 21,0 

Fatdiing them* (111=1) 

low to teach your child to tell 20S.8 19 31.2 44.6 24.0 

right from wrong (to be moral) . 



low to help your diild tliink for 
ilmself (choose what he wants to 
loi make plans) . (V-ID) 



205.1 20 29.2 46.8 23.9 



aiow love and care to your child. 197.8 21 27,1 43.7 29,1 

[HI- 3) 



low to teach your child to be neat 
md clean and to show good manners. 
[V-3) 

?here you can find out ^out how 
:4iildren develop. (I-^l) 

low to know if something is wrong 
your diild (is not learning i 
5annot walk well; cannot see or 
lear well) . (VI = 3) 



196.4 22 25.7 45.1 29.1 

195,1 23 22.0 51.1 26.9 

^ 

194.1 24 26.4 41.3 32*3 



taking good use of your time (plan 194,3 25 29.1 36.2 34.6 

^our time for Aild care^ house 
^ork, school or job, time for your- 
ielf and your friends) . (VII-1) 



EKLC 



Item (Question #) 

m your child deals with "Uie way 
tat your family lives (people in 
la home, what they do together, 
M tiiey gat along) . (VII-3) 

m your diild learns to use his 
\^ by playing (runs ^ jimips) • 
-6) 

M %o get your child to diange from 
ling one thing to doing something 
iBe* (V=5) 

an? to tell if your child is grow^ 
ig right (body size, height, 
iight) , (Vl-6) 

to get your child to go to 
Id on time (and to rest or take 
|ps) . (v-4) 

Ldc toe right food_s and take care 
f them so ttey will not spoil 
?ix meals that are good for your- 
imily's health) , (IV-3) 

7^ to plan your child's use of TV 
kicking TV prograins , not watdiing 
J© much TV) , (V^6) 

3W to know when your diild is sick . 
laa a fever or says he hurts some 
,ace)* (VI- 4) 

,nd and take care of a home for 
>ur family (how to shop and pay 
>r housing and furniture) * 

y-2) 

pw babies learn to talk (what the 
iby hears; what it learns from what 
kju do and spy) . (II-2) 

^ting good help with diild care 
lay care, baby sitter, nursery 
3jiool)* (VII-2) 

I 
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Level of Need 

Rank 

Score Rank Hlgh (%) Med . (%) Low (%) 

193.7 26 24.5 44.8 30,6 

187,9 27 18,0 52.0 29,9 ^^' 

184.4 28 18.3 47.8 33,9 

174.2 29 16*6 41.0 42*4 

172.3 30 18.9 34.6 46,4 
172.1 31. 18.2 35.8 45.9 

169.6 32 14.6 40*5 44,8 

167,9 33 15,7 36,5 47,8 

167.6 34 16.9 34.0 48.9 

159.7 35 15.1 29.6 55.2 

159.5 36=^ 15.0 .29.6 55.3 



LmvaX of Need 



Rank 



Item (Question #) Score Rank Hlgh f %) Med* (%) Lqw (%) 

[pidc toings for tiie diild's bed and 156*7 37 10,5 35.8 53.6 

I cor him to wear (so tiiat tiiey last 

^md are easy to take care of) . 

ClV-^1) 

'^IOw_te_kaep your diild well (get 153.9 38 10.7 32.6 56,6 

hots mnd have the doctor diac^ 
our child). (VI-2) 

ow to pick .things that are safe 151.6 39 8.9 33*8 57.3 

o play witti, (VI^S) ■ ^ 



Helping the baby feel good (not 149,8 40 11*2 27.4 61.4 

;oo warm or cool; food that might 



ipset the baby; giving the baby 
room to move ardund) . (11=3) 



cw to place your chairs, tables 142,7 41 "8.6 25,5 65,9 

'and other things so that your child . 
iflll have room to play and leam 
|i(aind keeping some things out of 
bight so your child will not want 
aiem) . (V-7) 

\lw to feed your diild, teach him 140,3 42 7.6 25,2 67,1 

%o feed hineelf ? and make eating 
\m . for your child. (V-»8) 



r 



that happens before the baby comes 140,8 43 • 9.'4 22,1 68.4 

what to eat; what drugs not to take; 
ow long to wait before having 
imotiier baby; things that can 
^lappen to the baby) . (II-l) 

How to teach your child to dress 133.1 • 44 6.3 20.5 73,2 

imd undress, 
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